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Our Sovereign Faith in Freedom and Dignity 


WE ARE ONE NATION—ONE PEOPLE 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered at Meeting of the Republican party, Boston, Massachusetts, September 21, 1953 


of its founding. 

We would be wise, I think, to recall briefly the cir- 
cumstances of that event, just a few months short of 100 
years ago. It came with the meeting of a small group of 
rebellious Whigs and disenchanted Democrats in the little 
town of Ripon, Wis. Other towns, understandably coveting 
the honors of history, dispute the particular claim of this 
Wisconsin community. 

And indeed political dissent and disillusion were seething 
in those years far across town limits and state borders. Ev- 
erywhere the tremors of a divided nation were felt. To 
many, the drift toward civil war seemed fatally sure. But 
there is no dispute as to the purpose inspiring the many 
groups who reached for a new hope and a new party which 
they called Republican. That purpose, everywhere plainly 
defined and passionately proclaimed, was to halt the exten- 
sion of the institution of slavery. 

We, who shall shortly be celebrating the 100th anniver 
sary of that party that so came to birth, find ourselves, too, 
living in a time dark with the shadow of dreaded war. It is 
a time, too, which has seen an institution of slavery—elevated 
now to the awful dignity of a political philosophy and in- 
spired with the terrible ambition of world conquest—divide 
not a nation but the world against itself. And at this precise 
time again there has come the summons of the American 
people calling upon the Republican party to redeem the 
hopes of the past and to save the promise of the future. 

The circumstances of this anniversary, then, call for much 
more than the oratory of self-congratulation. They call for 
more than any display—however justified—of partisan pride. 
For even as we meet as Republicans, our minds are troubled 
by problems and stirred by sentiments far transcending the 
self-interest of a political party. Our hearts are filled with 
concern for the welfare and the safety of our country. 


T HE Republican party is nearing the 100th anniversary 


Such concern instantly and inevitably involves attention 
to the strength and security of the whole free world. We, 
therefore, see our party not as an end in itself but as a mag- 
nificent means—a means through which countless thousands 
of devoted citizens can co-operate in the conquering of prob- 
lems that beset free men everywhere. I believe, therefore, 
you will agree that my duty as President is to address you, 
not as partisans, but first, and above all, as patriots of 
America and citizens of the world. 

In this spirit, I suggest that there is one particular and 
indispensable way in which each one of us can take part in 
this Republican centennial. This way has none of the color 
of a fireworks display, none of the thrill of a political con- 
vention. It is a simple matter of faith and purpose: To 
define clearly and honestly, in our minds, the kind of politi- 
cal party in which we believe and which we propose to main- 
tain. 

To do this is, of course, not simple at all. It is to define 
the political institution to which our energies are dedicated— 
and upon which can depend even the future of freedom it- 
self. 

PARTY RECORD 


What I presume to suggest to you, I cannot, of course, 
myself evade. As your guest this evening, I have accorded 
myself the privilege of addressing aloud to you some of my 
own thoughts on the party in which I believe. 

It is logical to look for the clearest marks of a party in its 
record in office. The record of the present Administration 
is too short to be anything like definitive. But the facts that 
are plain are also indicative of deeply held ideas of the 
widest meaning. 

There are, already in this record, these facts: 

We have observed and practiced true bi-partisanship in 
international affairs, believing that no matter what domestic 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


differences may create and animate parties at home we must 
present a substantial solid American front to all with whom 
we deal abroad. 

We have seen a cessation of fighting in the Korean War, 
giving us relief from the pain of casualty lists and allowing 
us to work more effectively for the nation’s security against 
threats originating anywhere in the world. 

We have given to the world the clearest testimony to our 
firm allegiance to the common cause and needs of free 
peoples everywhere. We have sent shipments of wheat to 
Pakistan, medical and reconstruction supplies to Korea, food 
to Berlin. We have promised that our country will welcome 
tens of thousands of refugees from the terror of enslavement 
in lands of darkness. Recognizing that neither freedom nor 
safety can be found by any one nation alone, we have con- 
tinued to build coalitions to promote, on a co-operative 
basis, the security of all. 

We have lifted stifling artificial controls from our econ- 
omy, counting upon the American genius or creative initia- 
tive to advance the frontiers of our prosperity beyond the 
hopes of past generations. 

We have simplified customs regulations. Knowing that 
materials from abroad are as vital to our economy as foreign 
markets to receive our goods, we have initiated a review of 
our entire tariff policy. This looks toward the encouragement 
of greater and more equitable trade among all free nations. 
To permit time for this we have extended the reciprocal trade 
act. 

We have used the legitimate and necessary authority of 
the Federal government to steady farm prices, meanwhile 
blueprinting the extension of Social Security coverage to 
more than 10,000,000 unprotected citizens. 

Dedicated to the fullest use of the nation’s resources for 
the welfare of all, we have redefined policy on public power 
to assure the maximum of local participation and decision 
in projects that require the partnership of national, state and 
local governments. 

We are continuing to study and will submit to the next 
session of the Congress, legislative recommendations for 
making more secure our industrial peace and productivity, 
more clear and explicit the rights of labor, its unions and 
its employers. 


REORGANIZED GOVERNMENT 


We have undertaken with determination the work of clean- 
ing up governmental operations, and have made extraordin- 
ary progress with this job that so badly needed doing. We 
have reorganized more than half a dozen major departments 
and agencies of the Federal government. The introduction 
of top business management methods into governmental 
activity—while it may be painful to some—is proving its 
worth daily in greater efficiency and lower costs. 

We have reduced government expenditures by billions of 
dollars—making a balanced budget something nearer to 
realization than an accountant’s dream. Nine billion dollars 
were cut from the requests of the prior administration for 
new appropriations, and six-and-one-half billion from _ its 
estimate of expenditures. 

We have, in our respect for priceless civil and human 
rights, used the Federal authority, wherever it clearly extends, 
to erase the stain of racial discrimination and segregation. 
We have opposed the confus*ng of loyalty with conformity, 
and all misguided attempts to convert freedom into a priv- 
ilege licensed by censors. 

These are some of the deeds of this administration which 
serve as witnesses to some of the truths we hold. They are 
eloquent enough, perhaps, in certain areas. But many are 
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little more than fragments. They suggest rather than define 
the character and purpose of those who support or who be- 
long to the Republican party. 


Party HIsTORY 


If we turn from the legislative record of one Congres- 
sional session to the party history of a hundred years, we 
learn more than is indicative—and yet little that is conclusive- 
ly clear and binding upon us today. 

The fact is not surprising. A century of history records 
the changes in institutions: it does not fix their mould. And 
this was a century of shattering change: from before Bis- 
marck to after Hitler, from the third French Empire to the 
Fourth French Republic, from Disraeli to Churchill, from 
Czar Nicholas I to Malenkov. 

Over such a span of time, the only perfectly consistent 
institution was a dead institution. And the Republican party 
was—and is—very much alive. A fact easily forgotten is 
that through all those years—from the first year of War 
Between the States in 1861 to the first year of the New Deal 
in 1933—the Republican party was in office three-fourths of 
the time. It helped mould each age and was itself moulded 
by each age—the extremist party in one day, the champion 
of something called ‘normalcy’ in another. With America 
and with the times, it restlessly changed, sometimes growing, 
sometimes faltering, sometimes partially divided—in short, 
behaving like a normal, healthy political party in a vital, 
thriving republic. 

The ascendancy of the party through the greater part of 
this great century is the clearest answer to the feeble but 
persistent myth that the Republican party is simply a con- 
spiracy against change. The century abounds with such 
answers. They begin with the Emancipation Proclamation. 
And they continue: 

In the 1860's and ’'70’s the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth amendments; the purchase of Alaska and the Mid- 
way Islands; the first Homestead Act. 

In the 1880's and ‘90's; creation of the Civil Service Com- 
mission; the Sherman anti-trust act; the declaration of the 
Open-Door Policy i, China; the first inter-American con- 
ferences; the beginning of a national conservation program 
with the establishment of the first national forests. 

And from 1900 to the 1930's: establishment of a De- 
partment of Labor and Commerce; the Pure Food and Drug 
act; the strengthening of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; the breaking of the great trusts; the first Bureau of 
Housing in the Federal government; the first gigantic multi- 
ple-purpose dam; the model Railway Labor act; the Kellogg- 
Briand pact, the creation of a Federal Power Commission. 

These deeds are the record of a party that has grown as 
America has grown—seeing and meeting its needs, its re- 
sponsibilities, and its aspirations. It fears change no more 
than it fears life. It knows that the two are one and the 
same. 

From all this we learn one truth: The living definition of 
this party, at this moment in our history, is not to be found 
in the fine print of a legislative record, nor beneath the dust 
of our historic archives. It can only be found in our own 
hearts and minds. Born of change—born to change—this 
party is and it will be what we make it. 

In this sense, let us speak of the party in which we believe. 

We can—I think—define this party first by its spirit and 
secondly by its principles. 

Its spirit has distinctive marks. It is young. It is sober. 
It is confident. And it is free. 

Each of these marks means something quite specific. 
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This party is—and must be—young in spirit and thought 
for the simplest of reasons: Because it has been charged with 
the hopes of the youth of America. A new generation of 
Americans is looking toward us with a gaze—both hopeful 
and watchful—that can be neither ignored nor evaded. For 
this generation’s hopes for peace, for jobs, for just wages 
and decent homes, depend upon our foresight, our candor 
and our courage. To be worthy of this trust, we must, in 
the deepest sense, care more for their hopes than for their 
votes 

This party is sober in spirit, for its sense of responsibility 
makes it so. We know of no great problem before us that 
can be solved by the invention of a slogan. We aspire to 
proving ourselves more gifted in civics than in theatrics. We 
are more concerned with today’s cares than tomorrow's head- 
We believe that there is no cleverness of phrase that 
can cover shallowness of thought. We confess that if 
America—its government and its people—are bravely to 
meet the trials of this age of peril, we know of no substi- 
tutes for hard work, intensive thought, constructive criticism, 
and a readiness to sacrifice 

This party is, at the same time and in the same degree, 
confident of the future. We believe that our thinking and 
our emotions are unclouded by various brands of cynicism 
that bear the label of political sophistication. We do not 
think that America is decadent—nor that free nations are 
incapable of achieving unity—nor that free peoples are too 
witless to govern themselves prudently. We are confident of 
the strength of our physical resources—the fullness of our 
harvests, the speed of our assembly lines, the skills of our 
scientists and the stamina of our soldiers. And we are no 
less confident of the resources in the hearts and minds of 
our people 

And this party of ours is free. We are the political cap- 
tives of no class or section or interest of our country—and 
we are the prisoners of no static political or economic dog- 
mas ruling our decisions. As a result, it is inconceivable to 
us to address a single group or element as a political prov- 
ince or dependency. And we face and make decisions not 
in the light of some rigidly preconceived political axiom, 
but in the only light in which we can clearly discern what is 
just—the peace and well-being of our whole people. 

So the spirit of this party brings us logically and inevitably 
to the stating of its principles. These—however many they 
may seem to be upon analysis—I venture to summarize in 
this one statement of belief 


lines 


ONE NATION 


We are one nation, gifted by God with the reason and 
the will to govern ourselves, and returning our thanks to 
Him by respecting His supreme creation—the free indi- 
vidual 

Here we stand. Here, also—if you will—are the dogmas, 
the plain moral precepts, which define our cause and govern 
our conduct 

We are one nation and one people. 

We—this American society—are not the product of some 
tentat‘ve, calculating, self-interested social contract or alli- 
ance between conflicting classes and sections. We are not 
some periously balanced equation of political convenience in 
which labor plus farm plus capital plus management equals 
America 

In the American design—as we perceive it—each group in 
our nation has special problems. None has special rights. 
Each has peculiar needs. None has peculiar privileges. 

We believe in people, in all the people: laborer and 
banker, preacher and teacher, doctor, lawyer, farmer, ma- 
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chinist, white-collar worker, housewife, miner, artist, mer- 
chant, rancher, farm hand, switchman, clerk. 

The supreme belief of our society is in the dignity and 
freedom of the individual. To the respect of that dignity, 
to the defense of that freedom, all effort is pledged. 

This is no mere academic assertion. This sovereign ideal 
uncompromisingly decrees that, in this age of peril, the se- 
curity of our whole nation—the preservation of our free 
system—must direct every thought and every decision. We 
know the enemies of freedom to be equipped with the most 
terrible weapons of destruction. We know, then, that we 
can meet them with only one answer: There is no sacrifice— 
no labor, no tax, no service—too hard for us to bear to sup- 
port a logical and necessary defense of our freedom. We 
free people will join our efforts with any men truly ready to 
lift the threat of catastrophic war from the world. We will 
no less passionately join our own efforts to thwart any ag- 
gressor who hopes to use that threat to rule the world. 

I repeat: This soverign faith of ours in the freedom and 
dignity of the individual is infinitely more than a dry and 
lifeless philosophic doctrine. It is the nerve and the fiber of 
our very laws. This supreme ideal—not merely the votes of 
so many Congressmen or Senators—is what sends aid to 
drought-stricken areas, guarantees a decent income to the 
farmers, banishes needless restrictions on individual enter- 
prise, guards the free union of workers, extends the pro- 
tection of social insurance to the aged and the needy. 

This sovereign ideal we believe to be the very source of 
the greatness and the genius of America. 

In this, we proclaim nothing very new. It was seen clear- 
ly by a wise French visitor who came to America considerably 
more than a century ago. He patiently sought the greatness 
and genius of America in our fields and in our forests, in 
our mines and in our commerce, in our Congress and in out 
Constitution, and he found them not. But he sought further 
and then he said: 

‘Not until I went into the churches of America and heard 
her pulpits flame with righteousness did I understand the 
secret of her genius and power. 

“America is great because America is good—and if Ameri- 
ca ever ceases to be good—America will cease to be great.” 

I have read those words to such an audience as this once 
before. It was here in Boston. The utter truth they held 
for me then, they hold today. 

These words contain not only a promise but a warning. 
And as they apply to America, so they must apply no less 
to the political party which is America’s chosen servant in 
these days. 

No more as a party than as a nation can we expect to find 
our greatness in anything but dedication to the good of 
America. 

We can destroy our cause—even with decent intent—in a 
number of ways. There are as many roads to disaster as to 
dishonor. 

We must shun them all. 


“PRIDEFUL NATIONALISM” 


We must, even in our patriotism, guard against that pride- 
ful nationalsm which impatiently breaks the bonds binding 
all free peoples. For in our age, both just principle and 
selfish interest conspire to impress upon us a single truth: 
The cause of free men is one everywhere—and the whole 
suffers from a wound anywhere. 

We must, even in our honest political fervor, fear neither 
partisan criticism nor self-criticism. For the pretense of per- 
fection is not one of the marks of good public servants. 
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MARTIN P. DURKIN 


And we must, even in our zeal to defeat the enemies of 
freedom, never betray ourselves into seizing their weapons 
to make our own defense. A people or a party that is young 
and sober and confident and free has no need of censors to 
purify its thought or stiffen its will. For the kind of America 
in which we believe is too strong ever to acknowledge fear 
—and too wise to fear knowledge. 

This is the kind of America—and the kind of Republican 
party—in which I believe. 

I do not know how to define it with political labels. Such 
labels are, in our age, cheap and abundant. But they mean 
as little as they cost. 


“We ARE MANY THINGS” 


We are many things. 

We are liberal—for we do believe that, in judging his 
own daily welfare, each citizen, however humble, has 
greater wisdom than any government, however great. 

We are progressive—for we are less impressed with the 


difficulties we observed yesterday than the opportunities we 
envision tomorrow. 

We are conservative—for we can conceive of no higher 
commission that history could have conferred upon us than 
that which we humbly bear—the preservation, in this time 
of tempest and of peril, of the spiritual values that alone 
give dignity and meaning to man’s pilgrimage on earth. 

So, in spirit, we go back through this century of wild and 
wondrous change, to find that, after all, certain truths have 
changed not at all. For the first Republican President asked 
himself: ‘What constitutes the bulwark of our own liberty 
and independence?” and Lincoln answered his own question. 

“It is not our frowning battlements, our bristling sea 
coasts. . . . Our reliance is in the love of liberty which God 
has planted in us. Our defense is in the spirit which prizes 
liberty as the heritage of all men, in all lands, everywhere.” 

This truth the whole last century could not change. 

It is our prayer and our task that, one hundred years from 
now, the same can be said by this people—thankful and free 
and at peace. 


The Labor Program 


WHY I RESIGNED 
By MARTIN P. DURKIN, former Secretary of Labor 


Delivered at the American Federation of Labor Convention, St. Louis, Missouri, September 22, 1953 
, 


ing to the delegates of this seventy-second convention 

of the American Federation of Labor some of the re- 
cent major developments which have occurred in the United 
States Department of Labor. 

As the largest single group of organized wage-earners in 
the nation, you should have first-hand knowledge of just 
what is happening in the one department of the Federal 
Government authorized by law to foster, promote and de- 
velop the well-being of all workers. 

Since Jan. 20, 1953, there have been four important de- 
velopments affecting the functioning of the Department of 
Labor. These were: 

1. The selection of assistants. 

2. The determination of the budget. 

3. Reorganization of the department. 

4. The attempt to amend the Taft-Hartley Act. 


fF OR some time now I have looked forward to describ- 


I. SELECTION OF ASSISTANTS 


From the very beginning of my term of office, I was most 
fortunate in obtaining the type of men as my colleagues who 
were capable, earnest and hard-working. 

Almost immediately I was lucky enough to get Lloyd 
Mashburn, Commissioner of Labor for the State of Cali 
fornia and a member of the Lathers International Union, 
to accept the position of Under Secretary of Labor. I can- 
not emphasize my indebtedness to this real trade unionist; 
we saw eye to eye on every issue, and his counsel and guid- 
ance were invaluable. The American Federation of Labor 
should indeed be proud of his work. 

I was not able to obtain the three assistant secretaries so 
quickly. In fact, it was only a week before my resignation 
that all the assistants were on the job. With my advice the 
President appointed as assistant secretaries Mr. Spencer 
Miller, Jr., Mr. Rocco Siciliano, Mr. Harrison Hobart. 

Spencer Miller is known to practically all affiliates of the 
American Federation of Labor for his interest in international 
labor affairs. Harrison Hobart is from the Brotherhood of 


Railroad Engineers, where he had been assistant grand chief 
engineer. At the request of the President one assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor was selected from the ranks of the employers. 
I chose and the President appointed Mr. Siciliano, a young, 
able man thoroughly experienced in labor relations. He is 
most certainly to be highly commended for the extent of his 
cooperation even during so short a time. 

Indeed, there is one general statement I must make in 
fairness to the Under Secretary and these three assistants ; 
that is, they were all most helpful and cooperative and they 
will render the wage earners of this nation an outstanding 
service. 

I must also express my admiration and appreciation for 
the administrative assistant secretary, Mr. James Dodson, a 
career Government worker who has long ago distinguished 
himself in this position. 

To conclude at this point, there was an unusual length of 
time consumed before qualified assistant secretaries of labor 
were appointed. Some nominees were unacceptable to the 
Administration and some were unacceptable to me. Yet, 
eventually, the men selected were most highly qualified and 
completely loyal to the interests of American wage earners. 


II. THE BUDGET 


Next, I shall describe the “Battle of the Budget” for the 
Department of Labor. 

First of all, you must realize that the Labor Department 
budget must be examined in two steps. 

Step one concerns that part of the budget from which the 
money comes to actually operate the department. This is the 
part which determines the kind of services the department 
will be able to perform for the wage earners of America and 
how many employes the department will employ. 

Step two concerns that part of the funds which the depart- 
ment does not get at all. This money merely flows through 
the Department of Labor to the states for unemployment 
insurance, employment services, compensation to all Govern- 
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ment employes for injuries on the job, and veterans unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Just how important this division of the budget is can be 
seen from the fact that for each dollar appropriated by Con- 
gress for the Department of Labor only 9 cents is actually 
for the operation of the department. The rest of the funds 
do not dea the ability of the department to do a job. Thus, 
eventually the budget of the Department of Labor was set 
at some $258,000,000. But in fact the operating funds of 
the department were only roughly 9 per cent or $27,500,000. 

When this $27,500,000 is divided up among the ten 
bureaus and divisions of the department, you can then under- 
stand what happened budget-wise. Roughly 900 positions 
were abolished for fiscal 1954 and more layoffs are scheduled 
for the next fiscal year. 

Let me assure you that the wage earners of the nation will 
receive less consideration in the way of obtaining the services 
provided in the law establishing the department. The wage 
earners never have received the full benefits of having an 
executive department of the Federal Government. From now 
on in, they are to get even less. 

The inescapable fact is that the Department of Labor has 
never been a sprawling, giant Government department. After 
some forty years of continued existence, the department has 
but roughly 4,500 employes and is not only the smallest 
Federal department but it is so small that it can only be con- 
trasted—not compared—with other Government agencies. 

The nearest other agency of Government in size is a rela- 
tive giant with over 30,000 employes. Of course, the num- 
ber of employes does not completely measure the quality or 
amount of service rendered by a Government department; 
but you may safely assume that the wage earners are getting 
the least benefit from the proper operation of the Federal 
Government. 

I am sure that the American Federation of Labor will take 
a continuing interest in the one department of Government 
created for wage earners. 

At this point, however, I must state emphatically that had 
it not been for the strong, persistent support given to the 
Department of Labor during the last session of Congress by 
the American Federation of Labor and its affliated organiza- 
tions; by the C. I. O., and its affiliates; and by the railroad 
brotherhoods, the department would indeed have been really 
weakened. At this moment I specifically wish to commend 
the officers of the A. F. L. and the A. F. L. Legislative De- 
partment personnel for a real job perfectly done. 

To summarize at this point, let me say that the Depart- 
ment of Labor is truly the ‘‘baby’’ of all Government execu- 
tive departments. It has never really grown. The present 
reduced budget has cut the department to the bone. Further 
cuts will in fact positively make it a department in name 
only. Indeed, it may well end up as a few bureaus in a so- 
called depattment. 


III. REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Despite the disappointing budget treatment, my associates 
and I proceeded to arrange the supervision of the depart 
ment that the most efficient results could be obtained. 

To this end, the bureaus and divisions of the department 
were divided into related groups and a particular assistant 
secretary was placed in charge of each group. 

In turn, each assistant secretary answered to the Under 
Secretary and the Secretary of Labor in the chain of com- 
mand. Thus each assistant secretary had line duties and re- 
sponsibilities which were known to him and the bureau heads 
in this group. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


This structural change will contribute better supervision, 
greater efficiency and better services to the wage earners of 
America, within the limits of the budget. The fact had been 
pointed out by those in the Administration that a reorgani- 
zation of the existing functions of the department would 
have to be made before added functions could be given to 
it. The required reorganization was made and thus the Presi- 
dent was put in a position where he could carry out his 
declaration in the State of the Union message to strengthen 
the Department of Labor. 


IV. ATTEMPT TO AMEND TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Finally, I wish to describe the efforts of the Department of 
Labor to assist the Administration in the development of 
sound, equitable amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act in the 
interest of the entire nation. 

Let me say at the outset, that one of the factors which in- 
duced the President to offer me the position of Secretary of 
Labor in his Cabinet was his sincere desire to amend the 
Taft-Hartley Act. I was equally sincere in accepting his 
offer. The sole and exclusive problem which confronted the 
Administration was simply HOW the act was to be amended. 

The record of events which make up the attempts by the 
Department of Labor to aid the Administration in formulat- 
ing its position on Taft-Hartley amendments is crystal clear, 
and I shall present this record step by step. 

As the Republican candidate for the Presidency, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower candidly stated that he favored amending 
the Taft-Hartley Act but not its repeal. Before the seventy- 
first convention of the American Federation of Labor he 
asserted that he desired the kind of amendments which 
would make the act fair to both labor and management. He 
specifically mentioned, by way of example, his opposition 
to a union-busting provision of the act which had been called 
to his attention—the denial of the rights of economic strikers 
to vote in elections. 

As the President, he reaffirmed his pledge to amend the 
Taft-Hartley Act. In his first State of the Union message to 
Congress, President Eisenhower said—and I quote: 

“The determination of labor policy must be governed not 
by * * * political expediency but by the firmest principles 
and convictims * * *. We have now had five years’ experi- 
ence with the Labor Management Act of 1947. * * * That 
experience has shown the need for some corrective action, 
and we should promptly proceed to amend the act * * *. 

“I know that the Congress is already proceeding with re- 
newed studies of the whole subject. Meanwhile, the Depart- 
ment of Labor is at once beginning to devise further specific 
recommendations for your consideration. 

“In the careful working out of legislation, I know you 
will give careful consideration—as we will in the Executive 
branch—to the views of labor and of management and of 
the general public.” 

In keeping with this statement of the President, I im- 
mediately established the tripartite advisory committee to the 
department of Labor. The committee was made up of an 
equal number of representatives of the public, of manage- 
ment and of labor. Beyond acting as the formal chairman 
when I was present, I did not participate in the deliberations 
of the committee. 

The committee was not successful. The employer mem- 
bers refused to be governed by the customary procedural rule 
that when the committee voted, the decision would be reached 
on the basis of majority rule. 

The committee never got beyond this road block erected 
by: the employer members and I recessed the committee. The 
committee had been prevented from reaching a conclusion on 
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a single issue of substance, although the committee itself had 
set up its own agenda. 

My next effort to be of assistance to the Administration in 
amending the Taft-Hartley Act was to participate in a series 
of meetings with the Department of Commerce at the re- 
quest of the White House. 

The Department of Labor was represented by the Under 

Secretary and myself and the Department of Commerce by 
its general counsel. These meetings, too, were fruitless be- 
cause the viewpoints of the two departments were so far 
apart. 
In my capacity as the Secretary of Labor, I then submitted 
to the President some proposed amendments based upon 
studies which had been made by the Department of Labor. 
As a result of this effort, the White House advised me that 
there would be further meetings there among representatives 
of the Department of Labor, the Department of Commerce, 
Senate Majority Leader Taft, the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Welfare, the chairman of the House 
Labor Education Committee and members of the White 
House staff. 

A number of meetings were held at the White House. In 
the course of these meetings at the White House and in 
Senator Taft's office, some proposed amendments worked up 
by a so-called committee of the Bar Association were intro- 
duced for discussion. While some individual proposals 
among these suggested amendments were tentatively agreed 
to, there never was at any time general accord on all the 
proposals. This effort, too, became a failure. 

Then meetings were begun at the White House between 
staff personnel there and representatives of the Department 
of Labor. After numerous meetings and long deliberations, 
some nineteen amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act were 
agreed to between the White House staff representatives of 
the President and the Department of Labor representatives. 

Throughout these meetings the fact was made clear by 
the White House staff personnel that they were regularly 
acquainting the President with developments resulting from 
our conferences and that all of our meetings were continuing 
with the full knowledge and consent of the President. 

When agreement was reached between representatives of 
the President and the representatives of the Department of 
Labor, we were told that all nineteen amendments had the 
approval of the President. 

The White House representatives then proceeded to draft 
the President’s message to Congress on amending the Taft- 
Hartley Act in keeping with the nineteen-point agreement. 
I read the message and approved it. 

When the White House representatives stated that the 
agreement would be disclosed to the Secretary of Commerce, 
I raised the question of whether he would have a veto power. 
The answer was that the Secretary of Commerce could not 
exercise any veto power and that he would be advised that 
the President had approved the nineteen agreed-to amend- 
ments. 

The decision was then made at the White House to send 
the President’s message on the agreed amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act up to the Congress on July 31, 1953. 

On that very day Senator Taft died. 

I was then informed that a White House conference had 
been held and the decision was reached to withhold sending 
the message to Congress out of deference to the death of 
the Senator. I was not only assured that the agreement 
would be made publicly known later, but—in answer to my 
query—I was.told that no changes were to be made in the 
nineteen points on which we had agreed. However, Con- 
tess adjourned shortly thereafter and no Administration 
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position on the amending of the Taft-Hartley Act was ever 
sent to the Congress during that first session. 

But on Aug. 3, 1953, the message of the President contain- 
ing the agreed-to nineteen proposed amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act was published in full in The Wall Street Journal. 

The document reproduced in The Wall Street Journal was 
no mere working paper. It was an actual copy of the with- 
held President's message. 

I had the last working paper containing the agreed-upon 
nineteen proposed amendments which represented the Ad- 
ministration position, but only the final message of the Presi- 
dent bore at the bottom of the last page the telltale words 
“The White House.” The message in The Wall Street 
Journal is also marked with the words ‘““The White House.” 

It was the official proposed message of the President, 
which I personally never did have in my possession and it 
was the agreed-upon amendments which the Administration 
was prepared to submit to the Congress on the very day that 
Senator Taft died. 

The leak to The Wall Street Journal was fully exploited. 
Newspapers, business magazines and the house organs of 
some large industries reprinted the President’s proposed 
message and gave it wide circulation to the end that sub- 
stantial opposition to the nineteen-point agreement would be 
developed. 

Perhaps this public-relations campaign met with some suc- 
cess, for when J later approached the White House to de- 
vise some way of officially releasing the message of the Presi- 
dent to the public, I learned for the first time that there was 
some reluctance on the part of the White House staff in 
carrying out the nineteen-point agreement. 


AGREEMENT CONFIRMED 


In the fact of this situation I requested a meeting with the 
President at Denver, where he was at the time vacationing. 
In keeping with my request, I was informed that the Presi- 
dent was coming to New York City on Aug. 19 to register 
for the mayoralty election and to dedicate a housing unit in 
honor of Mr. Baruch’s father. I was granted an appoint- 
ment with the President for lunch at the Waldorf-Astoria 
for 12:30 on Aug. 19, 1953. 

I went to New York City on the 19th for my luncheon 
meeting with President Eisenhower. When I arrived at the 
hotel, I was told the President wished to see me alone before 
lunch because several other persons would be present at the 
luncheon. 

The President and I met alone and discussed the leak of 
the message on the nineteen-point agreement to The Wall 
Street Journal. We further agreed that the leak in no way 
lessened the need for releasing the agreed-to nineteen points, 
even though the Congress was no longer in session. He 
fully agreed to my position and never at any time in our con- 
versation raised any questions on the agreement as a whole 
or on any one of the nineteen agreed-to amendments. He 
agreed that we should go right ahead. 

We then spoke of other matters. In time others joined us 
and we proceeded with lunch. After lunch he went on to 
the dedication of the housing unit and I proceeded on to 
Washington, D. C., with the full knowledge and belief that 
the agreement on the nineteen points would be respected in 
full. 

Back in Washington, I then called for another meeting at 
the White House. The meeting was held, but the White 
House staff persisted in offering us something less than the 
agreed-to nineteen points. We refused to consider such offers 
and requested instead that our agreement be honored. The 
staff refused. 



















Thereupon, on Aug. 31, 1953, I submitted to the Presi- 
dent my resignation through the White House, since by this 
time the President had returned to Denver. 

After my resignation had been received by the President, 
the White House staff—consisting of the same members who 
had previously represented the President and who had agreed 
to the nineteen amendments approved by the President 
arranged for still another meeting, on or about Sept. 8, to 
determine whether or not “something could not be done.”’ 

Again the staff offered a very weak substitute for the nine- 
teen-point agreement and again I called for adherence to the 
terms of the agreement. 

Finally, on Sept. 10 at 10:50 A. M., I received a telephone 
call from the White House advising me that the President 
wished to see me there at 11:30 A. M. We met and he in- 
formed me that he had changed his position since the New 
York meetings and that he could no longer go along with 
the nineteen amendments. 

I then explained to the President that as a trade unionist 
I had been trained to keep collective-bargaining agreements 
entered into between our local union and its employers. 

I also pointed out that since 1921—when I was first elected 
business agent of the local union—it was one of my duties 
to see to it that the local and the employers abided by their 
agreements. In short, adherence to an agreement was a 
matter of principle with me and I could not disregard my 
principles at this late date in my life. 

Since it was now finally evident to me that the nineteen- 
point agreement between the President and myself was not 
going to be kept, I insisted that he accept my resignation. 
He reluctantly obliged 

I have noted with interest the flood of speculation, down- 
right misinformation and bold untruths which have flooded 
the country since the agreement was leaked to The Wall 
Street Journal 

Actually the basis of the nineteen amendments which were 
agreed to is readily available to anyone who reviews the legis- 
lation partially enacted by Congress since January, 1949, 
under the sponsorship of Republican leaders. Indeed, some 
twelve of the nineteen agreed-to amendments originated in 
proposals advanced by Senator Taft himself 









To be specific, I refer those who are interested to the Wood 
bill by the House of Representatives in 1949 under the spon- 
sorship of Congressman Wood, a Republican member of 
the House. 

Also, I specifically refer to the bill introduced by Senator 
Taft in 1949 and passed by the Senate. 

Also, I specifically refer to the bill introduced by Senator 
Taft in 1951 which was designed to amend the Taft-Hartley 
Act in so far as it affected the building and construction in- 
dustry. The bill was passed by the Senate and went to the 
House, where it died in committee. 

Finally, I specifically refer to the numerous bills intro- 
duced by Senator Taft to amend the Taft-Hartley Act in this 
session of Congress which has just closed. 

It is this Republican-sponsored legislation which is the 
basis for most of the nineteen agreed-upon amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Some of these amendments were requested by employers, 
and some were made to clarify certain rights now permited 
under the law. Others were sought by labor. 

But a comparative study of the nineteen agreed-to amend- 
ments and the requests made by labor would demonstrate 
that the agreement arrived at was only carrying out the pledge 
of President Eisenhower to amend the Taft-Hartley Act in 
a manner just and fair to management, to labor and to the 
public. I wish to emphasize that the nineteen amendments 
which were agreed to were far less than what was requested 
by labor as amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Certainly, the expressions current today among some repre- 
sentatives of management and some representatives of the 
Republican party indicate that they are far, far more con- 
servative than even Senator Taft. 

In conclusion, I wish to take this opportunity to say pub- 
licly that it was indeed a great honor to be associated per- 
sonally with President Eisenhower as a member of his Cab- 
inet. 

The diflerences which exist between the President and 
myself arise from a matter of principle with me. I have only 
the warmest personal feelings of friendship for the Presi- 
dent and I wish him success in the difficult tasks which lie 
before him. 






The President is Responsible to 
60,000,000 Americans 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO THE A. F. of L. CONVENTION 
By RICHARD M. NIXON, Vice President of the United States 
Delivered at the American Federation of Labor Convention, St. Louis, Missouri, September 23, 1953 


vention of the American Federation of Labor. 

As your president generously stated in his introduction, 
and as you know, I have been invited to this convention for 
the express purpose of delivering in person a message of the 
President of the United States to this convention. 

With your permission, however, and with the permission of 
the president of the federation, before reading that message I 
would like to speak informally and frankly, and I know with 
the noon hour coming on I will tell you also briefly of some 
of the problems which I know concern you. 

First, I would like to tell you some of the reasons that I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to be with you. Foremost, of course, 


P vention of MEANY, delegates and guests of the con- 


among those reasons is that I do have the privilege of read- 
ing the President’s message. 

Another is the fact that I have the chance, and have already 
taken the opportunity to do so earlier this morning, to renew 
acquaintances with a number of men whom I value as my 
personal friends, though some of ‘them have in the past been 
my political opponents. 

I include among them many of my good friends from Cali- 
fornia. Some of them you know, men like Lloyd Mashburn, 
Neil Haggerty, Ray Leheney, and I would like to mention 
two of your people that have been in the national news lately 
that I value as my personal friends, and I know they are 
yours too. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 
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One, of course, is the distinguished president of this organi- 
zation. I have known him for seven years. Ever since I was in 
the Congress of the United States I can tell you that he has 
always been respected in the legislative halls in Washington 
as a vigorous fighter for his cause, and for the cause of 
America as well. 

I want you to know that since he has taken over as president 
of this organization I don’t believe you can find anybody in 
Washington, whether they may be politically on his side of 
the fence at a particular time or on the other side of the fence, 
who will not tell you that Georget Meany has done a splendid 
job in giving aggressive, able leadership to the American 
labor movement. 

Then, down at this table in front of me I see another good 
friend, Martin Durkin. 

The message that I will read to you from the President will 
have something to say about Mr. Durkin. I would like to add 
my personal word. Martin Durkin will leave in Washington 
a host of friends who admire him for the quiet, determined, 
courteous gentleman that he is. 

But before he gets too blown up about the nice things that 
I have said and that others will have said about him during this 
convention, and so that when he gets on the home front he 
won't be able to lord it over the folks there too much, I just 
want to add one other word. 

We are going to miss Martin Durkin in Washington, but 
Iam sure Mrs. Nixon will agree with me in what I am going 
to say now: we are also going to miss Mrs. Durkin, who was 
one of the most gracious ladies to ever be in Washington. 
I know that—and we want them to know, both Martin Durkin 
and Mrs. Durkin—that we are going to look forward to see- 
ing them back in Washington as often as their time will 
permit their being there. 

Well, so much for those two reasons which I have given as 
being ones why I am happy to be before this organization. 

The third one is one that may surprise you, and I would 
like to state it very frankly and in a way that I am sure you 
will understand. The third reason I am happy to be here is 
because as an American citizen—not as a man running for 
political office, because fortunately this year I don’t have to 
run for anything—but as an American citizen I have a great 
respect for this organization and am proud of what the free 
labor movements in general, and the A. F. L. in particular, 
has contributed to America. 

I want a government and I want a country in which this 
organization and the other organizations which are representa- 
tive of the free labor movement as we know it in America can 
continue to be healthy and strong and progressive. 


FREE LABOR 


Now, I can imagine that some of you will lift your eyes 
at that statment and will say: “Well, how do you square that 
statement with some of the things that we have heard about 
you? We understand that you, Mr. Nixon, are one who voted 
in the Congress for the Taft-Hartley Act, and our organi- 
zation for the most part has been opposed to that act. We under- 
stand also that in your political campaigns, for the most part, 
our organization has generally supported your opponent rather 
than you. Why then and how do you make the statement that 
you have just made?” 

So at this point may I, for just a moment during this great 
convention present a point of view which may not be the same 
as yours, but a point of view which starts with the same basic 
assumption that you begin with and which has the same 
objectives that I am sure your organization has. 
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First, let me tell you why I believe in free labor movement 
in America, and in the American Federation of Labor. A man’s 
background affects his belief, all of you know that, and like 
most Americans, probably like most of you, mine, of course, 
as is the President's, is a background of a working family. 

My father at various times while I was growing up was 
a streetcar motorman, a carpenter, and oil field worker, and he- 
was a pretty good amateur plumber too; and I might say that in 
addition to that he was a small country grocer. Those of you 
who know about that business will know that is also a work- 
ing position. 

And the problems that you have during the time that you are 
growing up as a member of a working family are ones that 
stay with you all of your lives. They are ones that are of real 
concern to you regardless of what position you may eventually 
attain. 

And the second reason that I have belief in this organi- 
zation and its future is because I know what you have done. I do 
not consider myself a great history student, but I have spe- 
cialized to an extent in that field, and I know something 
about the A.F.L. and the great contributions you have made 
to this country. 

My father used to tell me that he went to work at the age 
of 12 years, and he has been working ever since and he is 
now 75. At the time he went to work, at the age of 12, the 
American Federation of Labor had just about 100,000 members 
in it. 

The average wage in America at that time was 19 cents an 
hour. The average work-week was sixty-three hours a week. 
Today the American Federation of Labor has almost 8,000,000 
members, that 19 cents an hour has grown to $1.67 and those 
sixty-three hours of work a week have gone down ‘o a statu- 
tory level of forty hours a week. 

Any fair-minded person, I think, would have to agree that 
this organization has contributed greatly to that progress. 

Then there is a third reason that I am proud to be before you 
and happy to be here, and that is this: because I know of 
what this organization has done, not only for its individual 
members in the traditional fields in which labor organizations 
generally work, but I know what you have done for the country. 


Unions A COMMUNISTS TARGET 


I think most of you are aware of my activities in the field 
of investigating Communist subversion in this country, but 
I am sure that many of you may not have heard a statement 
that I have heard oftentimes in the past, which I repeat now 
and which, in repeating it in the rather exalted position I now 
hold, may get the coverage that it deserves, and that your or- 
ganization as well deserves as I make it, and that staternent 
is this: 

No institution in America has been a greater target of Com- 
munist infiltration than the American labor movement. The 
Communist party has spent more money and more effort and 
has put more people to work attempting to infiltrate the labor 
movement of America than any other institution, whether it be 
government, education or other propaganda or information 
media. 

The second statement I wish to make, however, is this: 

No institution in America—and I include the government, 
our educational institutions and other organizations—no in- 
stitution in America has done a better job than the labor move- 
ment in removing Communists from positions that they held 
in the labor movement. 

And I may say that in that connection the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, to its credit, has been in the forefront in this 
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fight, and I congratulate the A. F. of L. for the great work 
you have done in that respect. 

The third point I would like to make in that respect is that 
I am also aware of the work you have done overseas. I number 
among my friends in this organization, Irving Brown. I met 
him when I was in Europe in 1947. I talked to him for hours 
about the work which is being subsidized by this organization, 
in which you have done such a splendid job in developing a 
free trade union movement in Europe as a counterpart to the 
Communist movement among the laboring people there. 


LABORS’ RECOMMENDATION 


And now, after having said this, what I might call compli- 
mentary things about the American Federation of Labor, I 
Suppose some of you would ask what would appear to be a 
very difficult question, and it would be this: 

If I belive all these things that I have said about this organi- 
zation, what about the legislative program of the American 
Federation of Labor? Why is it that the President, this Adminis- 
tration and those in this Administration do not accept com- 
pletely the recommendations of the A. F. L. for legislation 
affecting labor ? 

And I know, incidentally, that there have been charges which 
have been made in the past and will probably be made in the 
future to the effect that this Administration is a captive of 
the so-called special interests. 

And now let me state some political truth—and I speak now 
as one who is qualified, I think, to speak as a political observer. 

_ What counts in the final analysis of government isn’t the theory, 
but what counts is the effect of a legislative program, what it 
does to people, is it good for them, is it bad for them? 

Let me state a second truth: 

If at the conclusion of this Administration's first four years 
in office the American people conclude it has served the greedy 
few, as the term has been used, to the detriment of the many, 
this Administration will lose the next election, and it will 
deserve to lose. 

Now, I will state the counterpart of that proposition, and it 
is the reverse of it: No administration will win an election in 
the United States or will deserve to win unless its program 
benefits 60,000,000 people who work for @ living in this country 
—and I think you will agree with that. 

And then I will state a third proposition. What are the 
interest of the 60,000,000 people who work for a living? 
What are the interests of the American people? Some of you say, 
“Well, what counts is the Taft-Hartley law, what counts is 
the tax bill, what counts is the fiscal policy.” All of those 
things count, but only they count as they affect the well-being of 
60,000,000 people. 

What really counts? What really counts are these factors, 
and it was well summed up many, many years ago. What does 
the average American family want? Life, Liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Life and liberty are very important these days, 
because we want security from attack from abroad and from 
within as well. We want liberty, protection of our several civil 
liberties and the other liberties that we enjoy as Americans. 

The pursuit of happiness—what does that mean? It means 
a job, it means wages, it means take home pay, it means security 
so that you can plan for the future. It means the right to join 
organizations which can work for all of these other factors for 
Americans. 

So let me now state a fourth proposition, and I believe this 
adminstration will stand on this propositon, and, in my opinion 
—and, of course, I speak as a prejudiced observer in this respect 
—I believe this Administration would win on this proposition. 















I say that at the conclusion of our four years in office we 
will have adopted a program which will have brought to the 
American people during that four years, protection for their 
lives and for their liberties, because I don’t believe that any man 
in America, no man in the world today, is better qualified to 
lead the free world to victory over the forces that would destroy 
us, to lead us to victory without a war, than Dwight Eisenhower. 
I trust him, and I think the American people indicated that they 
trust him by the overwhelming vote they gave him in the last 
election. 

The second point is this: I say we should be able to go before 
the people and present to them the facts which will prove to the 
people that they will have had higher wages and more security 
than they have ever had previously under previous 
Administrations. 


CONDITIONS ON PARTISAN CONTROL 


You, for example, ask the question why are we so interested 
in cutting Government expenses in Washington? Our interest 
is not in simply reducing Government expense in Washington, 
but very time we spend’one dollar less in Washington, it is one 
dollar more in the pocket of the man who works. 

Why do we need to balance the budget in Washington? I will 
tell you why. My father bought a $6,000 insurance policy 
many years ago, and I remember how he used to scrape to pay 
the premium. A $6,000 policy today is now worth less than half 
the money it was worth when he bought it. 

I think the Government broke faith with him and with 
millions of others who made that contribution, and I believe 
that the millions of people who work for a living in America 
today will have an administration that will protect their security, 
so that the contributions they make to the pension funds and to 
their Social Security will be worth real dollars, rather than 
half-dollars. That is what we stand for and that is what we are 
going to continue to do in the years ahead. 

To sum it up, what I mean to say is this: that this Adminis- 
tration may differ with you on specific programs. That is our 
right, and it is your right to differ with us. 

We may differ with you on the Taft-Hartley Act, we may differ 
with you on the tax policy, we may differ with you on the fiscal 
policy, but in the final analysis we are willing to go before 
the people, and we are attempting to develop a program which 
will justify our going before the people, which will prove to 
the man and the woman who works for a living in America 
that he has had life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
guaranteed him by this Administration more effectively than 
ever before in his life. 

Some of you may disagree that we can reach that objective, 
but I want you to know that it is our objective. We are going to 
work toward it, an despite our disagreements with you we want 
you to help us work toward it, and we will welcome the sugges- 
tions you may have toward working toward that objective. 

One other point I will make, and that is this: There are 
those who will say what labor needs today is a party which 
is theirs. Let me just put out one word of warning. 

I believe the greatest tragedy that could happen to the 
American labor movement would be for the labor movement to 
be a captive of a government or of a political party, and I 
will tell you why. 

Incidentally, I know that I can simply refer to a theory which 
Samuel Gompers expounded many, many years ago. The reason 
I say that is this: look at the countries throughout the world 
in which that has happened and name one of them in which 
the free labor movement is stronger than it is in America. Name 
one of them in which the standard of living of the workers 
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is higher than in America. Keep the labor movement free from 
partisan control, and keep it free from Government control 
as well. 

Now, finally, as I read the Presidents message, may I say a 
personal word about him? You may disagree with the President, 
and that is your right, and we respect it, but I can tell you that 
here is a man who is dedicated to his job, and I know Martin 
Durkin will agree with me. 

Here is a man about whom it may be claimed he is a captive 
of certain interests, but in that respect let me say this: that in 
the many years he has served this country he has never surren- 
dered to anybody, and he isn’t going to start now. He is going 
to serve all the American people. 

One other point, getting to the specific one in which you are 
interested, the Taft-Hartley Act. There have been some dis- 
cussions I note in your convention regarding that act and 
apparently there is a difference in point of view. 

Contrary to press reports inferring that I had something to 
do with the developing of the message that was to be sent to 
Congress, as Martin Durkin will tell you, I did not participate 
in the substance of the message and the discussions in regard 
to the subjects of the message. My interest was only in its 
timing. 

I do blieve that I am qualified to make a statement regarding 
the controversy which has developed, and that statement is 
this: I know Martin Durkin, and I also know the President of 
the United States, and I consider them both to be honorable 
men. There may have been and apparently there was—a mis- 
understanding between them, but let me say and add a word, 
you may disagree with me, but as you have a right to say what 
you have, I have the right to do the same, and I appreciate the 
opportunity you have given me to say it before you, and let me 
say one other thing. 

There may have been a misunderstanding, but in forty years 
of service to his country, in the glare of publicity that men in 
public life must submit themselves to, Dwight Eisenhower 
has never been guilty of breaking his solemnly given word on 
anything, and I don’t believe that anyone can claim that he broke 
his word in this instance. That is what I believe. I do not be- 
lieve that any implication should be left in this record of the 
A. F. L. that that was the case. 

Misunderstanding, yes, but here is a man, believe me, a man 
of great character, a man of good faith, and now I will read his 
message to you. 


MESSAGE FROM EISENHOWER 


To the seventy-second annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor I send my sincere good wishes. In this ex- 
pression I am certain that all Americans heartfully join. 

We Americans are proud of our trade unions. Their history of 
honorable achievement, spanning more than a half-century, 
testifies to the wisdom and strength of free labor. The reward 
of that history for labor—in partnership with resourceful 
capital, enlightened management and inventive genius—has 
been the attainment of the highest standard of living man has 
ever achieved. 

This triumph has meant much more than the amassing of 
worldly goods and their generous distribution through our 
whole society. It has meant proof that free man can know the 
blessings of both abundance and justice beyond all boasts or 
dreams of slave economies. And it has meant, in time of 
desperate peril to our nation, the strength enabling free men 
everywhere to beat back the assaults of totalitarian aggression. 

From the ranks of labor have come other contributions to the 
nation. These have been things of the spirit: The selfless devo- 


tion of working men and women and their leaders to the whole 

public welfare—reasoned respect for the rights and needs of 

others—deep love of country, inspiring a patriotism no less 
meaningful in mine and factory than on the battlefield. 

I state these facts not as sentimental tributes but as the basic 
and unshakable convictions of this Administration. They are 
neither lightly spoken nor loosely held. They are principles gov- 
erning our understanding of labor and the making of every 
decision concerning labor. 

I had the honor of appearing before your convention last 
year before my election as President. I said then that I believed 
that all slanted, partisan appeals to the men and women of labor 
—any design to make of them a kind of political bloc—was an 
affront to the dignity of labor and a disservice to the unity of 
America. I believe that still. 

I also gave you a pledge. It was in these words: “To the 
limit my judgment can discern, you will always get both justice 
and fairness from me * * * I will always try to be a true 
friend of labor.” And that is no less true today. 

There is nothing remarkable about this. It is the sense and 
sentiment of every thoughtful American. So, while judgments 
on labor problems may frankly and forcefully differ on specific 
ways and means at specific times, they are honest judgment held 
by men of good will as to what will best serve labor's interests. 
Such differences are healthy and constructive so long as the 
final goals are always kept in view—a vigorous and free trade 
union movement, a healthy and thriving industry, and the bet- 
terment of all the people. 

I know that your convention will, in this spirit, deliberate on 
many critical issues before you. 

Of this deliberation, a great part will focus on changes in 
the Labor-Management Relations Acts, 1947 generally known 
as the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This legislation affects virtutally every sector of our economic 
life. Its discussion is too serious to be governed by passion and 
invective, rather than cool reason and common sense. Epithets 
of “anti-labor” or “‘anti-industry’’ and the like are worse than 
empty. They are utterly obsolete in a climate of opinion 
and understanding that realizes the folly of class hostility. 

The issues at stake are not the possessions of a class or group. 
They are not the partisan property of any political party. They 
belong to the whole of America—and so must the hearts and 
minds resolving them. 

I frankly repeat the estimate of the Taft-Hartley Act which I 
have stated often in the past. And even though the past six 
years have revealed a number of defects which should be cor- 
rected, I believe that its enactment was a substantial contribution 
to the quest for sounder labor-management relations. I believe 
that the experience under the act has confirmed its essential 
soundness. 

These defects have been under critical study by this Admini- 
stration. The objectives of this study have been and continue 
to be these: 

1. To remedy defects which cause concern on the part of work- 
ing men and women over possible results or uses of the act 
to their detriment. 

. To insure administration of the act in the manner that is 
efficent, speedy and impartial. 

. To allow freedom for the healthy growth of trade unions, 
while respecting the legitimate rights of individual workers, 
their employers and the general public. 

. To work to the end that there be less rather than more 
government interference in labor-management affairs. 
These are distinct, clearly defined purposes. I believe them 

worthy of the confident support of all thoughtful Americans. 
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These purposes have governed our actions from the outset. 
Shortly after the new Administration took office, and after a 
series of preliminary conferences, you will recall that I en- 
trusted this study of the Taft-Hartley Act to an informal com- 
mittee, consisting of executive officials and legislative leaders 
who had an intimate knowledge of the act and its operation. 
This committee immediately went to work—holding the most 
detailed discussions week after week. 

In the work of this committee, the wealth of knowledge and 
experience of the Honorable Martin Durkin, then Secretary of 
Labor, was an asset of great value. Losing the benefit of that 
knowledge and experience was considered unfortunate by me 
and by every member of the committee. We all regretted the 
necessity he felt of returning to private life. 

While this committee has not as yet completed its task and 
submitted its recommendations to me, it has, since the start of 
of its deliberations, considered many specific proposals for 
amendment of the act, and is in substantial accord on a hearten- 
ing number of these. 

Its deliberations are continuing, and you can be assured that 
its members from time to time will seek the counsel of your 
leaders. It will make its recommendations to me before the end 
of the year. These recommendations—together with such others 
as I may receive—will have my most careful study. I shall send 
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my own suggestions to the Congress at the opening of its session 
in January. 

I think I fully appreciate the importance of all of this de- 
liberation to American labor—and to America itself. The 
progress already made has been great and looks toward the 
fulfillment, at the coming session of Congress, of the pledges 
we made last year. 

I venture one further thought. Serious as is the particular 
piece of legislation dominating the thoughts of your convention, 
it manifestly is but a part of the great problems facing Ameri- 
can labor today. 

These problems reach from the humblest home and smallest 
workshop in our land to the most distant areas of this troubled 
earth. The nourishing of the spirit of freedom in our land—its 
churches, its universities, its unions, its every public forum; the 
arming of our defenses; the stimulation of healthy world trade; 
the vigilant guarding of civil rights; the firm development of a 
government of integrity and clear purpose—all these are the 
vital concerns of our free unions who themselves can only live 
in freedom, or die with it. 

I know that this awareness is within you all. 

I know that American labor, now as in the past, will grasp 
these great issues as essentially its own, and with greatness of 
heart and strength of mind, meet them with the wisdom which 
has already put free men everywhere forever in its debt. 


Basic Pillars of Foreign Policy 


NOT CHARITY BUT SELF-PRESERVATION 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, former President of the United States 
Delivered in accepting the annual award of the Four Freedoms Foundation, Inc., New York, N. Y., September 28, 1953 


Mr. Toastmaster, Dean Acheson, Mr. Harriman, Sen- 

ator Morris, Mr. Chaplin, all the people who have been 

so kind to me tonight, all I'm capable of doing is to say 
thank you. 

I appreciate it and I sincerely wish that I entirely deserved 

it. It's something that I never expected would happen to me 


Tome: you, thank you very much. 


in my lifetime—or even afterward. I was only a workman 
in the harness endeavoring as best I could to serve the nation 
for its benefit and not my own. 

No human could be more gratified than myself at this 
award symbolizing Franklin D. Roosevelt. I know of no one 
in history who fought more valiantly and expressed more 
vigorously than he did the yearning for freedom of all man- 
kind. 

We shall always remember that solemn hour in 1945 when 
we all learned that our great President was dead. The heavy 
burdens he had carried passed to me. I tried to be guided 
by the ideals and principles that inspired him in his noble 
work. 

FREEDOM FOR Goop LIFE 

The good life is not possible without freedom. It is not 
possible without freedom of inquiry and freedom of thought. 
It is not possible without freedom of worship and of the 
individual conscience before God. It is not possible without 
freedom from fear-—fear of oppression that may come from 
a foreign foe or from a domestic source. And, lastly, the 
good life is not possible without the assurance of good health 
and daily bread for everyone. 


These Four Freedoms, however, do not in themselves as- 
sure a good life. Only the people, by their will and by their 
dedication to these freedoms, can make the good life come 
to pass. 

We cannot leave it to the courts alone to protect freedom 
of speech and freedom of worship, because many of the in- 
vasions of these freedoms are so devious and so subtle that 
they cannot be brought before the courts. 

We can’t leave these freedoms to legislators and adminis- 
trators alone, because the legislative and the executive 
branches of the Government represent us and are only as 
good as we make them. 

The responsibility for these freedoms falls on free men. 
And free men can preserve them only if they are militant 
about freedom, only if they are willing to fight for it. We 
ought to get angry when these rights are violated, and make 
ourselves heard until the wrong is righted. We ought to 
feel a moral indignation over the violation of liberty, not 
only where our own private interests are concerned, but 
whenever the fundamental rights of anyone of us are vio- 
lated. 

DEFENSE OF FREEDOM 


Furthermore, there are times when the defense of freedom 
calls for vigorous action. This action may lead to trouble, 
and frequently does. A community of free men is always a 
lively and often a turbulent community. We never have 
those 99.4 per cent so-called “yes” votes which the police 
states can provide in their countries. 

Effective effort to preserve freedom may involve discom- 
fort and risk. It takes faith, unselfishness and courage to 
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stand up to a bully, or to stand up for a whole community 
when it has been frightened into subjection. But it has to 
be done, if we are to remain free. 

We have to start wherever we can—in the family, in the 
lodge, the business community, the union, our local govern- 
ment, party, church, and work outward—asserting, demand- 
ing and insisting that the most unpopular persons are entitled 
to all the freedoms, to fundamental fairness. And almost 
always the issues are raised over unpopular people and un- 
popular causes. 

In the cause of freedom, we have to battle for the rights 
of people with whom we do not agree, and whom, in many 
cases, we may not like. These people test the strength of 
the freedoms which protect all of us. If we do not defend 
their rights, we endanger our own. If we deny freedom to 
the least among us, we cannot protect the rights of the rest 
of us. 

Duty TO CHALLENGE 


In short, we have a duty to challenge, to criticize the per- 
son or institution—whether it is a governmental body, or an 
oficial, or a newspaper editor, or a radio station—that is 
guilty, of violating those freedoms or of condoning their 
violation by others. 

This has been true throughout our history. No one was 
more aware of this than one of our greatest champions of 
liberty, Thomas Jefferson. In writing to a friend, Jefferson 
once put it this way, and I quote from his letter: “If we 
find our government in all its branches rushing headlong. 
like our predecessors, into the arms of monarchy, if we find 
them violating our dearest rights, the trial by jury, the free- 
dom of the press, the freedom of opinion, civil and religious, 
or of opening on our peace of mind or personal safety the 
sluices of terrorism * * * then indeed let us withdraw and 
call the nation to its tents.” In other words, let’s fight for 
what we believe. 

We cannot be hearers and believers only; we must be doers. 
We must fight to make these Four Freedoms free, and live. 
Some of these freedoms have been proclaimed for many 
centuries. Some are enshrined in the Constitution. But these 
are not merely words to hear and pronounce. They are 
testaments of daily faith. They must be lived; they must be 
acted upon. 

But it is not enough to defend our freedoms at home only. 
We must be concerned with a world environment in which 
free men can live free lives. Franklin Roosevelt knew that 
we could not exist as an oasis of freedom in a world of 
totalitarianism of war. 

“The world order which we seek,’ he said, “is the co- 
operation of free countries, working together in a friendly, 
civilized society.’’ The Four Freedoms for us, as for atl free 
men, depend upon a world in which peace and justice are 
maintained by the concerted efforts of all f:ee nations. 

Let me tell you, the enemies of freedom know this very 
well. It was less than a year ago that the Soviet rulers an- 
nounced from the Kremlin that their best hope for world 
dominion lay in tearing apart the unity and common pur- 
pose of the free nations. That is their plan now. It’s to 
undermine and dissolve the partnership of the free nations 
by spreading dissension and Sistrast. 


SUSPICION OF U. N. 


All across our country there are people at work, stirring 
up suspicion of the United Nations, of our allies, of our 
own public servants, of our fellow citizens. All across our 
ey there are zealots who are clamoring for somebody's 
ead. 
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Why, in Los Angeles the school children are not to be 
taught about a whole subdivision of the United- Nations 
known as UNESCO—the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization—because the morticians of 
the mind fear it might subvert the children 

In Boston the delegates of our legal professions vote 
solemnly to strip from the Executive of the United States its 
constitutional authority in foreign policy, lest someday an 
elected President would do something these lawyers might 
not like—thereby subverting the Republic. 

In Washington the investigating frenzy rises to new 
heights. The clergy and the press, and even the great philan- 
thropic foundations, becoming targets. 

This whole miserable business may be more intense, but 
is not so very different from the ugly tactics of the discarded 
isolationists of twelve years ago. Indeed, here are basically 
the same people, the same faces, the old isolationists become 
by dint of circumstances the new nationalists and the new 
imperialists. And basically their ideas have not changed. 
They are still anti-everything that does not square with their 
own prejudices. 

These are the people who say: ‘The really important 
thing is to cut taxes, whether the danger is over or not.” 

These are the people who say: “It is too much trouble 
to have allies—they won't do what we say, and won't let us 
have our own way.”’ 

These are the a who say. “Let's burn the books a 
gullible public should not read.” 

These are the people who say: ‘The United Nations isn’t 
any good, even if we did start it. It’s full of foreigners.” 

These are the people who say: “Let the foreigners fight 


the foreigners—this international effort is not our business.” 
And underneath all the complaints and bickering there 
lies a deep feeling—a sort of undetermined wish or hope— 


that if we could only turn away from these international 
problems and just mind our own private, individual affairs 
at home for a while, everything would be all right. 

These are the strident voices of the few. These are the 
elements who would build a new Babel with the bricks and 
mortar of division and distrust. But happily they do not, 
and never have, represented the will and spirit of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Now I regret to note that among some of our allies a few 
loud voices of division and distrust can also be heard. Some 
of their people are saying the same things about us that our 
isolationists are saying about them. 

But a return to isolationism would be the road to disaster, 
for them and for us, for peace, and for the Four Freedoms, 
and for the good life. 

As a nation we ought to show our leadership, bv setting 
our faces sternly against false prophets here and abroad. 
We have to give the world an example, to help set the tone 
of the community of the free nations. 

We have to understand the basic pillars of our American 
foreign policy, and support them, regardless of partisanship. 
We have to know them when we see them. And I suggest 
that they are as follows: 

A renewed and reinvigorated reciprocal trade program. 

A strong defense-—a really strong defense, one that 
means something. 

{Support of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

{Support of European unity. 

{Support of the Rio Pact. 

qSupport of the Pacific alliances. 

{Technical assistance and economic aid for the underde- 
veloped countries. 
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{The willingness, in firm agreement with our allies and 
from a position of united strength, to seek in all sincerity 
solutions of our differences with the Soviet bloc through 
patient and peaceful negotiation. 

{And finally, my friends, the whole-hearted support of the 
United Nations 


BUILDING ON FOUNDATION 

If we recognize these foundations and build on them with 
confidence and enthusiasm, we can preserve the free world 
community. 

This is our most solemn obligation. We must keep and 
strengthen the grand alliance of free men. And to do that 
we must have sympathy and understanding for our friends, 
even when they differ with us. I do not say this out of any 
mere ‘‘softness’’ toward foreigners. I say it in the interest 
of the United States of America. 

Do you suppose that Franklin Roosevelt's Four Freedoms 
could have had any meaning in the fight with the Nazi 
tyranny had they been addressed to us alone? Do you sup- 
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pose we could have won that fight alone? Let no American 
forget what Britain did for him twelve years ago, when she 
withstood for a whole year the full fury of Hitler’s war ma- 
chine. 

Let no American think it has been “charity” that led us 
into that great series of mutual undertakings from lend- 
lease to the Marshall Plan to the Mutual Security Program 
of today. It was not charity. I repeat that it was not charity, 
but self-preservation. 

It was self-preservation, but it was more than that—it 
was also the way, and the only way, to move us forward to- 
ward the great goals of the Four Freedoms. Only the whole 
free community—we and our allies together, our resources 
and theirs combined—is strong enough and big enough to 
meet the threat to freedom and to give us victory for free- 
dom’s cause. 

Someone once said, “We die of what we eat and drink, 
but more, we die of what we think.” Let us think—and 
act—as free men, and we shall live as a free nation and a 
free world. 


The Free Press versus The Slave Press 


TO RULE INTELLIGENTLY THE PEOPLE MUST KNOW THE FACTS 
By JULIUS OCHS ADLER, General Manager, The New York Times 
Delivered at the 1953 Grand Aerie Convention of The Fraternal Order of Eagles, Indianapolis, Indiana, August 14, 1953 


R. CHAIRMAN and Fellow Americans: 
M In addressing you this morning I do so with a 


sense of great appreciation for the privilege of ap- 
pearing before this representative group of leaders in Ameri- 
can civic life from all parts of the country. Your invitation 
has particular significance because I have long been aware 
not only of your outstanding accomplishments but of the 
fact that the basic principles of self-help and mutual aid are 
fundamental both to the work of the Eagles and to the success- 
ful functioning of our democracy in this country. 

I am especially gratified because I have long felt that one 
aspect of your work is of exceptional importance. As some 
of you may know, I am still an active Reservist, with service 
in both World Wars and am keenly aware of the human 
problems that war creates for the children and wives of 
those soldiers, sailors and airmen who have given their lives 
in our country’s defense. The memorial that the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles has established to help children of your 
members who died in battle is an outstanding service, which 
flows naturally from the basic principles of your great or- 
ganization. _May I congratulate you, therefore, upon your 
wisdom and enterprise in creating and supporting this most 
important living memorial to our gallant dead. 

At this convention you are considering a resolution to sup- 
port the American Heritage Foundation’s Crusade for Free- 
dom in its effort to educate Americans on the vital differences 
between a free society and a Communist slave society. In 
particular your organization has interested itself in the con- 
trast between our free press and the captive press of the 
Communist world. This is a contrast in which every news- 
paper man such as myself has a vital interest. It is en- 
couraging and heartening to know that a large and repre- 
sentative group of Americans such as yours recognizes the 
importance of this contrast. 

I often suspect that America’s free press is taken for 
granted by most of our citizens. Like the availability of the 
air we breathe or the water we drink, the existence of a 


large and varied group of free newspapers in this country 
is something many of us have come to feel is part of the 
order of nature; it has always been so and therefore must 
always be so. Yet the diver under the sea whose airflow is 
interrupted knows immediately that air supply must be re- 
stored to him or he will perish. So, too, the wanderer in 
the desert knows that water is the most precious of the com- 
modities he needs; and finally, in the totalitarian state the 
absence of a free press is one of the key pillars of the Com- 
munist dictatorship, a primary weapon against any effort by 
the dictatorship’s subjects to regain their freedom. 

Perhaps we can progress into this question most directly 
if we think for a moment about the role of newspapers in 
our society. Obviously they must have a role for this country 
has over 10,000 daily and weekly newspapers with total 
circulations in excess of seventy million copies. American 
newspapers are basically sources of information for our people. 
Whether it be a big city daily such as The New York Times 
or a smaller city newspaper like The Chattanooga Times, 
with both of which I am closely associated, or a small weekly 
in a rural county seat, the public press in this land has the 
primary obligation of putting before its readers the basic 
facts about current events. The coverage of different news- 
papers varies, but in the aggregate their main function is 
to present to their readers the truth about the happenings 
in the world at large, in our national affairs, in our state 
affairs and finally in our local affairs. Only through possession 
of such facts can our citizens understand their environment, 
interpret the forces shaping our lives and reach those sound 
opinions which are essential if the voters of the nation are 
to make sound decisions. 

Of course we all recognize that newspapers today are no 
longer the only source of the facts available to our citizens. 
The radio, television and news magazines also play important 
roles. Yet I do not think I am being biased because of my 
own newspaper connections when I say that habitually no 
other medium of communication has such a profound in- 
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fluence on the thinking of so many of our people as do the 
collective newspapers of this country. The power of the press 
is more than a phrase in these United States, as for example 
many a grafting public official has discovered to his sorrow. 

Newspapers in this country also attempt to shape the 
opinions of their readers by presenting their points of view 
on the editorial page. At times the charge is made that 
these editorial opinions tend to slant the news columns. Un- 
fortunately, this is sometimes true, but it is my firm belief 
that such — is the exception rather than the rule. It 
is no accident that the Democratic Party’s mew magazine, the 
Democratic Digest, in its first issue, is composed largely of 
extracts from newspapers from all parts of the United States, 
many of these being newspapers which supported President 
Eisenhower for President in the last election campaign. This 
example alone might well suffice as proof that the news 
columns and the editorial columns of our newspapers are 
in overwhelming proportion distinct one from the other. 

Again I would invite your attention to another vital facet 
in the free press‘structure of this country. I refer to the 
divergence of opinion expression by American newspapers. 
As an illustration, New York City, my own home, the reader 
has a choice each day of eight diffe-ent newspapers whose 
opinions range from those presented by the Communist Daily 
Worker at the extreme left to other journals whose thinking 
vary from somewhat left of center—center—right of center 
and even extreme right. On practically any issue these news- 
papers differ among themselves and the reader has the choice 
as to which he will read and which he will believe. 

Let me sum up this part of my talk by saying that two 
simple facts characterize our American press: 

First, our press earnestly tries, with such imperfections as 
are natural to mere human beings, to present the facts that 
our people need to know in order to perform their role as 
citizens in a democratic community where the people rule. 

Second, our newspapers for the most part confine their 
own opinions to the editorial page and our press is broad 
enough and varied enough so that there are many different 
opinions expressed on these editorial pages. Moreover, when 
one considers the additional range of opinion that is avail- 
able from radio and television and from magazines of all 
sorts, we realize that we have in this country a real market 
place of ideas, in which different points of view and different 
Opinions compete against each other for public favor and 
acceptance. 

Let us contrast this situation with the newspaper world 
behind the Iron Curtain. Purely from the standpoint of size, 
it is a most impressive world! The different Communist 
nations published around 10,000 newspapers and their total 
circulation is probably over fifty million copies. The Com- 
munist rulers of Russia, Eastern Europe and China spend 
billions of rubles annually on the publication of these news- 
papers. 

But what do the readers read in these newspapers? That 
is the essential question. When we ask it we get to the heart 
of the problem which is our special interest today. To answer 
this question we must recognize that the Communist concept 
of the newspaper is completely different from our own. In 
fact, the difference is so great that I often wonder whether 
we are justified in using the title newspaper in relation to 
the press of the Soviet Union and its satellites. 

_ Basically, the Communist idea is that a newspaper is an 
instrument for enslaving the minds of its reade’s. It is a 
kind of mass narcotic, since the reading of Communist news- 
papers behind the Iron Curtain tends to lull minds to sleep, 
to discourage questions, to prevent differences of opinions. 
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As Joseph Stalin put it once, Communists regard newspapers 
as “collective propagandists” and it is purely for propaganda 
purposes that their newspapers are published and distributed. 

If we were to pick up a copy of Pravda or Izvestia or any 
other Communist paper published behind the Iron Curtain, 
we would be immediately struck by the propaganda nature 
of these newspapers. Every article is written from the Com- 
munist point of view and only from the Communist point 
of view. The concepts of objectivity, of fairness, of im- 
partiality, of accuracy, these are doctrines that the Com- 
munists call “bourgeois degeneracy’’ and the material in the 
Communist press sedulously avoids this kind of “degeneracy.” 

Let me illustrate. All of you recall that some months ago 
the Communists were vigorously publicizing the alleged use 
of germ warfare by American troops in Korea. If you had 
read the Communist press at that time, you would have found 
therein story after story repeating this indictment, giving 
false evidence in supporting of that charge and inciting hatred 
and anger against the United States. At no time did the 
Communist press give its readers even the slightest bit of 
evidence—and there was an enormous amount of data avail- 
able, may I add—which would have let those readers know 
that the charges were false and that the United States Govern- 
ment had replied adequately and in detail to these monstrous 
accusations. 

What I am implying is that the Kremlin conceives the 
press and newspapers as instruments through which the heads 
of a dictatorship can shape the thinking of their subjects by 
presenting to those subjects only that information which will 
serve the purpose of the dictatorship. Usually the Communists 
try to do this by presenting only part of the facts, but where 
necessary, they do not hesitate to print outright falsehoods. 
Under these conditions the citizen of a Communist courtry 
starts out with at least two strikes against him when he seeks 
to make up his mind. For he does not know all the facts 
and what he thinks are the facts usually comprise a distorted 
and incomplete version of each situation. 

There is another characteristic of the Communist press 
which we must bear in mind. This is its uniformity. To read 
one Communist paper is essentially to read all of them so 
far as point of view and opinion go. Let us recall the situation 
a month ago when Deputy Premier Beria, the Chief of the 
Soviet Secret Police, was denounced to the world by Pravda 
as “an imperialist agent’’ and ‘‘a capitalist spy.” That same 
charge, and that same assurance that the charge must be 
true, were reflected in every one of the thousands of Com- 
munist newspapers that were published thereafter. Not one 
of these newspapers raised the possibility that the charge 
against Beria might be false. Not one of them tried to give 
his side of the story. Whether the Communist paper is pub- 
lished in East Berlin in the middle of Europe or in Vladivo- 
stok, seven thousand miles away on the Pacific, the same 
opinion and the same so-called “‘news” were published. What 
a contrast this totalitarian robot-like uniformity presents to 
the healthy and virile democratic controversy of opinion in 
our press! 

Of course, sometimes this uniformity results in embarrass- 
ment, but so good is the Communist control that nobody 
dares mention the embarrassment involved. Let me cite an 
instance. Many of you will recall that last January the Com- 
munist press asserted that a group of Soviet doctors con- 
sisted of men who were really American intelligence agents 
and who had murdered or tried to murder some of the highest 
leaders of the Soviet Union. For weeks thereafter the entire 
Communist press of the world thundered these charges and 
devoted hundreds of pages to denunciations of these alleged 
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criminals. Then, last April, these very same newspapers sud- 
denly changed their uniform chatter and twaddle overnight. 
They abruptly announced it had been discovered that these 
doctors were completely innocent, that they had been victims 
of fictitious testimony and that the real criminals were the 
secret policemen who had falsified evidence. Thereafter for 
days the Communist press, equally unanimously, thundered 
denunciations against these venal scoundrels who had borne 
false witness against the heretofore discredited physicians. Not 
one Communist newspaper raised the question why the origi- 
nal charges had been accepted at their face value by their 
press and why no word had been uttered in defense of the 
accused when they were originally declared guilty. 

Human beings generally tend toward diversity of opinion 
rather than uniformity, so that it requires an amazingly large 
and intricate apparatus for the Communist world to achieve 
this monolithic and monotonous uniformity of opinion 
throughout the Communist press. In the Soviet Union and 
the other Communist countries each editor has little inde- 
pendence, but rather knows that he must take his orders from 
higher headquarters, much as soldiers in an army take orders. 
We can best visualize the Communist newspaper organization 
as a pyramid at whose top is a group called the “Division 
of Propaganda and Agitation of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party." This committee, working under in- 
structions from Premier Malenkov and his closet colleagues, 
provides the official intespretations and editorial expressions 
daily and even hourly to thousands of Communist newspaper 
editors. Instructions are disseminated not only as to what 
opinions to express but what news to print. The control is 
so tight that Communist newspaper editors regard it as normal 
to be told even in what position to place a particular story 
and even what sized headline to place over a particular item. 
The extreme of robot-like conformance occurs on those fre- 
quent occasions when many thousands of newspapers through- 
out the Communist world eliminate their own daily editorial 
and in place print an important editorial from Pravda, whose 
publication in every newspaper has been ordered from Mos- 
cow. 

Those among you who have had newspaper experience or 
have some comprehension how our press works will recognize 
immediately that this Soviet centralization of the flow of in- 
formation and of the regulation of opinion is the very anti- 
thesis of the independence and diversity and grassroots nature 
of our own newspaper world. Certainly there can be no 
question as to which of the two is preferable for intelligent 
human beings. 

Permit me to give you a particularly striking incident of 
how this top-directijon newspaper apparatus works. For many 
years, while Stalin was alive, Soviet newspaper editors had 
standing orders that they were to print his name, his picture 
and quote from his writings as often and as extensively as 
possible. Readers of the Soviet press in that period knew 
that it was normal to find Stalin's name tentioned ten to 
twenty times in an ordinary four-page issue of a newspaper. 
On one occasion, people who read the Soviet press as part 
of their duties in the United States, found that in one issue 
of a Soviet paper Stalin's name was mentioned more than one 
hundred and fifty times! Then Stalin died last March Sth. 
Soon the-eafter a new order was issued and today the Com- 
munist press in this particular is transformed. There have 
been many days in the past few months in which Stalin's 
name has not been mentioned even once in many Communist 
newspapers, while in other issues of those same newspapers 
his name has occurred only once or twice. In other words, 
we can deduce from this example that this dictatorial control 
of the newspapers can turn on or turn off the flow of a 
particular kind of information or a particular type of propa- 
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ganda just as we can turn on or off the flow of water from 
a kitchen faucet. 

I could cite other examples but perhaps those I have given 
are sufficiently illustrative. The press in the United States is 
not a perfect press but it is essentially the product of our 
free democratic society. The American press recognizes that 
the people rule here and therefore for them to rule in- 
telligently they must know the facts. For the most part our 
newspapers keep their opinions confined to the editorial page 
and these editorial pages differ with each other every day on 
the great issues of our time. Any citizen can be well in- 
formed if he but takes the time and trouble. 

The Communist press, on the other hand, is a slave press 
whose main function is to chain the minds of its readers to 
those lines of thought which have been decreed by the men 
in the Kremlin. The Soviet people and the people of the 
other Communist controlled countries are deprived of the 
facts they need to know and every channel of. communication 
thunders the same distorted version of what is going on in 
the world, as well as the same uniform set of opinions which 
the Kremlin propaganda line is promoting at any particular 
time. The Communist rulers know full well that if their 
subjects were really aware of the happenings in the world, 
if they had access to a free press such as we have here in this 
country, then Communist rule would be shaken to its founda- 
tions and would probably collapse in many satellite countries— 
even in Russia itself. It is for this reason too, let us note, 
that the Communist rulers go to such extremes to prevent 
their citizens from seeing Western newspapers or from listen- 
ing to the broadcasts of Radio Free Europe, one of the main 
projects sponsored by the Crusade for Freedom. The lies of 
the slave state’s propaganda machine cannot exist in com- 
petition with the free world’s free press and free radio. There- 
for, the Communists seek to prevent this competition by 
every means within their power. 

What conclusions can we draw from tiie situation as out- 
lined? I think we can all agree that Democracy will survive 
as a system of government only where the individual citizen 
has access to all information that is necessary for sound judg- 
ment and decision. We recognize this fact in the United 
States because in our system the will and the judgment of 
the individual citizen are the foundations upon which our 
democratic edifice is built. Our national policy can only be 
as wise as the informed public opinion ts citizenry will 
permit. It is the ideal of free newspapers to make maximum 
contribution to the formulation of the required informed 
public opinion. 

Conversely, we can postulate that a totalitarian dictatorship, 
such as Soviet Russia, will collapse speedily when the mass 
of its people penetrates the Iron Curtain of prescribed doctrine 
and can be exposed to fact and to truth. The men in the 
Kremlin understand this as well as we do. It is this under- 
standing of theirs which explains the nightmarish distortions 
and the almost unbelievable uniformity of the Communist 
slave press. 

I earnestly hope that even this brief presentation has helped 
to emphasize the necessity for making our fellow-Americans 
understand the boon of freedom in the newspaper profession. 
The first step of every would-be dictator is to crush the free 
press in his country. If we would preserve our traditional 
freedoms here, all of us must guard and cherish the free 
press and understand the menace of the slave press. 

By supporting the work of the American Heritage Founda- 
tion and the Crusade for Freedom through the resolution 
that is now before your body, the Eagles can, and I am con- 
fident will, make a major contribution to the preservation 
of ‘freedom in the free world and to its eventual extension 
throughout the entire world. 
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The Press and the Courts 


YOU CANNOT DISOWN RESPONSIBILITY 
By FRANCIS L. VALENTE, Judge of the Court of General Sessions, New York 
Delivered to the New York State Society of Newspaper Editors, Ithaca, N. Y., August 31, 1953 


participate in this panel discussion, one of the rea- 

sons that prompted me to accept was his statement 
that the programming would list the panel under the specific 
title, “The Press and the Courts.’ This heading in a man- 
ner warranted my presence here. 

On August 28th I received a copy of your program and 
found the panel listed as Freedom of Information. 

Since this new listing embraces the Court and the Press 
and since I have in the past months been the object of some 
treatment—good, bad and indifferent—I propose to limit my 
observations to the Press and the Courts. 

I like the title, ““The Press and the Courts’ because I 
choose to take the “and” in the title as conjunctive rather 
than disjunctive. Over the many decades of our national 
history the Courts and the Press have been to each other 
what ham is to eggs—natural partners. 

In the treatment administered me by some of the press 
there were and still are times when I have reason to feel 
the issue is the Press versus the Court. As a result of my 
presence on some of your front pages there came to light 
the divergent points of view which now can be the subject 
of a healthy discussion. 

Some of the comment brought into sharp focus the matter 
of the duties and obligations of the Court and the Press to 
the public. As you know, the courts operate under well 
established and clearly defined rules, with provisions for 
prompt review and correction. The professions have similar 
self imposed regulations, with governing bodies armed with 
the power to apply and enforce corrective measures where 
necessary. 

In contrast the Press is free from analogous restraints. 
The American Society of Newspaper Editors, in adopting its 
1923 Canons of Journalism, recognized the lack of authority 
to enforce this Code. 

I want you to know that I consider this Code the equal 
at least of any standard set by either the courts or any of 
the professions. 

Unfortunately, whenever, under the pretext of free in- 
formation but solely in the interest of commercialism, any 
choose to side-step there is nothing the Press can do about 
it. While the Transgressions are the exception rather than 
the rule, they have the effect of the proverbial bad apple. 

Simply stated the subject boils down to the proposition 
that some few are exclusively concerned with their rights, 
with a complete disregard of the corresponding obligations 
that go hand in hand with these rights. 

Associations like yours must be aware of this problem 
and I wonder why this awareness has not prompted some 
affirmative action. 

Throughout’ their history the courts have nurtured and 
championed their partner in Democracy, the Press. As 
against this, is not the Press on occasion guilty of irresponsi- 
ble, unjustified and undemocratic attacks on the courts? 

Reverting to the 1923 Canons of Journalism we find 
under the heading of Responsibility: 

“The right of a newspaper to attract and hold readers is 
restricted by* nothing but considerations of public welfare.” 

Also enunciated: 
“A journalist who uses his power for any selfish or 
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otherwise unworthy purpose is faithless to a high trust.” 
Under Decency: 

“A newspaper that supplies incentives to base conduct, 
such as are to be found in details of crime and vice, can- 
not escape being convicted of insincerity while profess- 
ing a high purpose.” 

In conclusion hope is expressed: 

“that deliberate pandering of vicious instincts will en- 

counter effective public disapproval or yield to the in- 

fluence of a preponderant professional condemnation.” 

These recognized limitations bring me to my three little 
words, ‘‘good public morals” that called me to your attention. 
To me they seem an integral part of public welfare. To 
the hasty and unthinking there comes to mind the bugaboo 
“censorship.” 

It is universally agreed that morals implies a certain kind 
of conduct and behavior, but the adjectives “good” and 
‘public’ are susceptible to as many interpretations as there 
are individuals in this room. The courts have held to the 
belief that however varied these interpretations, the words 
have a meaning which limits our acts of commission and 
omission. Certain of your members are in sharp conflict with 
the periphery of these limits, and in flagrant instances no 
limits at all are recognized. 

On this issue the attitude of the courts coincides with that 
of the press set forth in its canons, in its consideration of 
public welfare. Unless some minimal concept of good and 
public is accepted the word “welfare” is meaningless. I 
say further that the Press, recognizing as it does in its canons 
the responsibility to public welfare and decency, can better 
serve its ends by giving vitality to its concepts instead of 
mere lip service. 

In submitting this proposition no one denies to the Press 
the inherent right to its opinion as to the merits of any case 
and the right to express it. There goes with that right, how- 
ever, the duty to do it fairly and in a manner not detri- 
mental to a litigant or a defendant. A judge presiding in 
the trial of a criminal cause should not have an opinion as 
to the guilt or innocence of a defendant and must scrupul- 
ously follow the ‘Rules of Evidence.” 

What happens then to our judicial processes when a news- 
paper, in the course of a trial, exercises reportorial omnisci- 
ence, slants the story to comport with its predetermination 
of guilt or innocence, reports hearsay evidence or the crim- 
inal record of the defendant excluded by the court, or im- 
pugns the honesty, motives or ability of a judge when his 
rulings differ from those of an extra-legal press determination ? 

And what of a Press which openly and flagrantly flouts a 
ruling of the court and continues to hold it up to public 
scorn even after it has unsuccessfully resorted to legal reme- 
dies to upset that ruling? I am sure you would be the first 
to brand such conduct on the part of an individual as brazen 
effrontery. i 

It is just such tactics that leave you vulnerable to the charge 
that the “Law of the Jungle rules your court reporting.” 

The Fourth Estate has a responsibility and admittedly owes 
a duty to the public. Who is to define that duty, fix the 
rules and enforce them? In keeping with our basic con- 
cepts of Freedom of the Press, the answer is obvious. The 
Press should regulate itself. 











The alternative was given by the President of the New 
York County Lawyers Association when he submitted a 12- 
Point Plan to the National Conference of Bar Presidents at a 
meeting in connection with the 75th meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association at Boston on August 23rd. I quote: 

“Must you wait until an aroused public opinion, spear- 
headed by men of all faiths, by parents and teacher associa- 
tions by Chambers of Commerce and civic groups concerned 
with preserving morality, demand peremptory legislation re- 
straining a free press.” 

Obviously you should do it yourself, or, in the language 
of Judge Simon H. Rifkind at the Conference on Fair Trial 
and Free Press at the New York County Lawyers Associa- 
tion on February 27, 1953, “suffer a much more corrosive 
dose of legislation or judicial legislation unless you experi- 
ment with a mild dose of self regulation.” 

















































cerning and intelligent criticism. Here there have been 

held debates on every subject under the sun and it is 
therefore appropriate that a conference should be staged on 
this matter of basic importance to the welfare of society—the 
influence of the home in the community. That delegates from 
forty-four countries are taking an active part in it reflects the 
growing awareness of the challenge of modern developments 
to the cohesion of family life and of the profound influence 
which family life exerts on the quality of communal living. 
The 20th Century has routed the accepted ways of life of 
nearly every nation. The 19th Century began the process with 
the development of the machine but this century is subjecting 
society to far greater stresses and strains. The impact of speed 
in communications—the products of ‘atomic research—the 
techniques of mass ay wep influence of television 
on the mind—all pose riddles of the first magnitude and the 
politician, the economist and the social worker, so far none 
too successfully, are trying to harness the forces which they un- 
leash and reconcile them to the public welfare. 

If the individual, now undeniably bewildered, is to retain 
his mental and physical balance he must needs develop to the 
full qualities of heart and mind and body. The traditional 
fountain on which he drew for wisdom and character was 
the home—the centre and inspiration of every Christian 
community. The modern trend is to take the training of the 
citizen out of the home and make it a public responsibility. 
Much, of course, can be done by collective action by the 
State—but by no means all. We can build a house but a 
home must grow—we can supply schools and education but 
religion and morality are founded in parental love and care. 
We can perfect the law but obedience, self-discipline and leader- 
ship derive most surely from the father's authority. All home 
life is not good but beyond question the good home is a sure 
foundation for the good society. 

Perhaps the greatest of our contemporary social problems 
is that of the mother in industry. 

Women, of course, have always worked. Never have eco- 
nomic pressures compelled such a direct choice between work 
and home. 


4% HE City of Edinburgh boasts a long tradition of dis- 





Please remember in connection with this that our history 
is studded with instances where unbridled excess has brought 
legal and legislative restraints. 

Now I trust you will accept my remarks in the friendly 
spirit in which they have been given. I am suse you are not 
looking for platitudes from me. I repeat, what I have said 
does not apply to the responsible Press, but it is your duty 
to police the offenders. The right to publish carries with it 
the corresponding duty to refrain from publishing, and you 
cannot disown responsibility for any act of your fellow mem- 
bers. The responsibility to correct and to curb is yours and 
the alternative is, I repeat, outside regulation, which we are 
all in favor of avoiding. 

In brief, I believe you capable of keeping your own house 
in order—on the basis of truth, honesty and justice set forth 
in the invocation. 


We Can Build a House But a Home Must Grow 


A SURE FOUNDATION FOR A GOOD SOCIETY 
By THE EARL OF HOME, Minister of State for Scotland 
Delivered at the opening of the Eighth International Congress on Home Economics, Edinburgh, Scotland, August- 12, 1953 


Public and private influences combine to the same end. 
Every country’s need is for increased production to sustain 
its standard of living. The individual’s basic needs are ex- 
panded, (they now include cigarettes, entertainment in cinema 
and dancehall and increased travel) so that more is required 
for the family budget—often more than the man alone can earn. 

In a predominantly agricultural society the mother’s work 
was in and around the home: her horizon was the farm, or 
at the most the village. She was the architect of the home 
life, always there to care for, feed and entertain the children 
when they returned from school. In most country districts 
that is still so; the family is a sufficient whole. 

In the towns too often it is not. 

We may provide Nursery Schools, Housewife helps and all 
the rest of the substitutes but let us realize that they are substi- 
tutes, they are second best. The child who returns to an empty 
house misses the sense of being loved, welcomed and wanted. 

He is left to his own devices, not in the home—for that 
without parents is impersonal and dull—but in the streets 
with their attractive diversions and opportunity for mischief 
or worse. Few children have the natural ability to organize 
their leisure constructively. If the parents are absent or too 
tired to trouble they will drift into idleness and bad habits. 
Can anyone doubt that the absence of parental control and 
authority is the cause of much of the lawlessness and instability 
of character of the young? 

If by your expert knowledge you can help the governments 
and public to weigh the economic advantages of women with 
children working outside the home against the social damage 
to the children and young citizen you will do a public service. 

It may be that measures should be taken—there are several 
possible ways—to influence mothers to stay in the home during 
those formative years and that it would be to the advantage of 
society that they should do so. What I have said is obvious 
but none the less it is imperative that we should consider 
whether action is required. At any rate education in Home 
Economics, which it is your objective to perfect, is one to 
which we can all subscribe our wholehearted support. I hope 
that you will find that in Scotland we do something to practice 
what you preach. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 
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The Noblest Profession of Them All 


THERE IS NO FEATHERBEDDING IN TEACHING 


By LIONEL CROCKER, Professor of Speech, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
Former President of the Speech Association of America 


Delivered before the Newark Township North Elementary Parent Teachers Association at the Annual Teachers Appre- 
ciation Dinner, Newark, Ohio, May 1, 1953 


AM very happy to be here this evening and I want to 
I talk to my friends the teachers especially. The rest of 

you may listen in, but I want to address my remarks to 
them from three points of view: First, as President of the 
Granville Board of Education; second, as a private citizen; 
and third, as a fellow teacher. 

As a member of a Board of Education I want you teachers 
to keep going to school. I want you to keep on with your 
education, but do not take only courses in education. Take 
literature, take philosophy, take history, take science, take 
geology, take sociology, take foreign area courses. Earn ad- 
vanced degrees. We can pay you more money if you raise 
your status in that way. Next, I want you to read about your 
work. For example, have you read in the past two issues of 
The Atlantic the articles on John Dewey and his philosophy ? 
What philosophy do you operate on in the classroom? Do 
you know? Do you care? Furthermore, I want you to realize 
that Boards of Education are interested in you and your work. 
They have not surrendered this interest to Superintendents 
of Schools or Principals. Being on a School Board would 
have no fascination for me if I did not have something to say 
about what is being taught and how it is taught. Remember 
the schools are one of the last fortresses for local action. Re- 
cently in our village school board meetings we have had the 
Principal of the High School sit in with us and talk to us 
about what he is trying to do; and we have had the Principal 
of the Elementary School tell us of her aims and dreams. I 
want to do something more than pay the bills. 

As a member of a Board of Education I am delighted that 
you are honored in this way. But you know my friends you 
are honored in a much more significant way. You are en- 
shrined in the hearts of your pupils. I can remember every 
teacher I ever had. So can you. I remember in the third grade 
that the Superintendent of Schools for Ann Arbor visited 
the old Mack School. When he left he opened and closed 
the door without any noise and the teacher said, ‘““He’s a 
gentleman. Notice how he opened and closed the door.” 
The teacher, ,Miss Mathilda Pfisterer, that day made little 
gentlemen of us all. 

In the second place I want to talk to you as a private citizen. 
This afternoon I attended the raising of the flag given by 
the American Legion to the new Granville Elementary School. 
Richard Lambert, Rector of St. Luke’s Church, gave the 
dedicatory prayer. In this prayer Reverend Lambert called 
attention to the great concepts upon which our nation is 
founded, “consent of the governed,” “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” Here was a 
dramatization of the meaning of the flag for these young 
folks. The boys and girls gave in unison the Pledge of 
Allegiance. 

As a private citizen I want the schools to teach love of 
country, symbolized by the flag. Who knows but that some- 
day on some foreign shore this local scene will be recalled 
to memory as one of these boys serves his country. Who 
knows but that someday he may be called upon to sleep 
beneath its love and protection. I recall when Johnny Blake, 
the first Granville boy to be killed in World War II, was 


returned to Granville for burial. His body was accompaniéd 
by one of his buddies. Just before the casket was lowered 
into the good earth, the buddy lifted the flag which draped 
the casket, folded it tenderly, and walked over and gave it to 
Johnny Blake's sister. That flag symbolized the love and the 
grief of the American people. 

I want the schools to help mold the character of our boys 
and girls. Oh, I know that the home should do its share 
and so should the church, but the schools, because they have 
the youngsters so many hours of the day, must do their share, 
too. Punctuality, dependability, loyalty, respect, honesty, in- 
tegrity, love—all find a place in the daily routine in the class 
room. What went wrong with those college students who 
enticed an eight year old into their dormitory and fed him 
liquor until he was drunk and then let him go out on the 
campus to stagger around? Surely there is no respect for per- 
sonality here. Surely there is no inviolability of personality 
shown in this shameful act. Such education is worse than 
no education at all. You may have seen in a recent Aflantic 
the statement by George Kennan, former Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, to the effect that character was the most important asset 
of anyone serving the United States as a foreign officer. 

“As one who has been in charge of Foreign Service estab- 
lishments at one time or another, I can say without hesitation 
that I would wish my subordinates to be well disiplined both 
in mind and in character; but if I had to choose, I would 
take any day the man on whose character I could depend, 
even though I had to nurse him along in his thinking, rather 
than the man whose mind might have been trained but whose 
character was unformed or undependable.” 

We all love our country and we want to see it endure. 
We want the great precepts taught. Patrick Henry's ‘Give 
me liberty, or give me death” should echo down the corridors 
of our schools. Abraham Lincoln's immortal Gettysburg Ad- 
dress should be on the lips of every school child. Every child 
should learn to love his school so that when he gets to be 
an adult and is called upon to vote taxes to support the public 
schools, he will do so gladly. 

In the third place, let me speak to you as a fellow teacher. 
Let’s consider the matter of pay. Right now because there 
is a shortage of teachers the communities are bestirred about 
the matter of money. But we all know that money is a relative 
matter. Do you recall what Ibsen said about money? “Money 
may be the husk of many things, but not the kernel. It brings 
you food, but not appetite; medicine, but not health; ac- 
quaintances, but not friends; servants, but not loyalty; days 
of joy, but not of peace or happiness.” To the genuine teacher 
money is a secondary matter. Do you recall the letter in 
The Caine Mutiny that the father wrote to his son Willie. 
The father had chosen private practice of medicine rather 
than a career in cancer research because he thought his wife 
wanted money. He learned toward the end of his life that 
his wife would have been content for him to have been a 
researcher. So he writes to his son. He warns him that al- 
though money can buy almost everything, it cannot buy happi- 
ness in one’s work. Man should never sell his right to do 
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what he wants to do. So let us teachers not be fooled about 
all this talk about money. We teach because we live to teach. 

Robert E. Lee, you will remember, took the job as President 
of Washington University at $1500 a year although an in- 
surance company offered him $10,000. You will also remem- 
ber, when a mother asked Robert E. Lee to give his blessing 
to her child, that he said, ‘Teach him to deny himself.” If 
we could have everything, nothing would have value. Money 
is a secondary consideration with a true teacher because he 
has made a fundamental decision. 

As teachers let us remember that we are in the noblest 
profession of them all. The other professions are based on 
teaching. Ours is a high calling. Only the unthinking do 
not realize its value. From our classrooms every year emerges 
the youth, well taught and disciplined, to keep America going 
at a high level of accomplishment. The glory of America is 
that her leadership is constantly being replenished from a 
never ending river of talent discovered and developed in 
the classrooms. From the classrooms at Abilene came Dwight 
D. Eisenhower! He was not divinely annointed for his task. 
He came from no blue blood class. His preparation for 
governing was not at the hands of specially chosen tutors, 
but it came from the devoted service of the rank and file 
American school teacher. I remember, too, that Harry Truman 
had his classmate Charley Ross, his press chief, wire their 
high school teacher of English their thanks when Harry was 
made President of the United States. Our system works. 
We can never be defeated. We have a reservoir of leadership 
that no dictatorship or triumvirate can ever equal. Dictators 
are afraid of the common people; democracies are proud of 
the common people. 

We are part of a profession that gives more than it gets. 
A profession that does not set a price on its time. It gives 
lavishly to every boy and girl. There is no featherbedding 
in teaching. We do not set up picket lines. We do not 









declare that we will read only so many papers in an hour. 
We are willing to go the second and often the third mile. 

Let us as teachers keep our devotion to the truth, and be 
its witnesses. Let us be detached, skeptical, even at times 
cynical. Let us keep the student and the parent in their 
places in relation to the truth and its demands. Let us keep 
our standards and principles high and make the individual 
try to come up to those high, holy places. And may I say to 
you parents if sometime your child is reproved for falling 
short, do not blame the teacher. 

As members of a profession let us be concerned about 
excellence. Democracies tend to exalt mediocrity. When we 
see the gifted child, let us nurse that gift into greatness for 
the sake of the common good. A British educator recently 
criticized American education for not paying enough attention 
to the talented child. As parents, administrators, members of 
parent teacher associations, as teachers let us see to it that 
we do a better job with the unusual child. This atomic age 
needs brains and these must come from the common people. 
Let’s give our young musicians an opportunity to perform 
before a sympathetic audience; let's give our young speakers 
an opportunity to have their say; let’s give our young scientists 
laboratories to work in. A recent study of where young 
scientists come from points out that it is more important to 
have an interested teacher standing at the student's elbow 
than to have all the best equipment in the world. 

In conclusion, a line from the twenty third psalm comes to 
mind, “Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life.” Note that this does not say that goodness 
and mercy shall precede and it does not say that these two 
precious gifts will accompany, but it does promise that they 
will follow. Those of us who have taught for a number of 
years know that these promises are not in vain. And what 
rewards! 


e . 
The Republic, its Free Schools 
THE CURRENT APPRAISAL 
By DON A. ORTON, Dean, College of Education, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Commencement Address, University of Utah, August 28, 1953 


I. INTRODUCTION 
Te University administration and the Board of Re- 


gents during the past year have doubly honored me: 
first, in their invitation to serve as dean of the College 
the honored 

at this aca- 


of Education, and second, to speak to you 
graduates, faculty, and friends of the University 
demic ceremony. 

I have accepted both invitations with deep humility and 
appreciation. On each occasion my decision has been prompt- 
ed more by a hope to serve the cause of public education 
than by a feeling of personal adequacy. 

I welcome the privilege to work with the people and edu- 
cators to the end that education for the state’s most precious 
resource, her youth, may be improved. The pleasure I find 
in my work is immeasurably enhanced by the association it 
provides with quality faculty and quality students in the Col- 
lege and the University at large. 

Since most of us are the product of a generous state’s 
investment in public education, and because of the interest 
in some quarters in the relationship of the public to its free 
schools, tonight I should like to report to you as factually 
and as objectively as possible the course seemingly being 





steered nationally and locally by one of our great republican 
institutions: our free schools. 


II. THE REPUBLIC AND Its FREE SCHOOLS 


It is possible at the outset, I believe, to locate this dis- 
cussion outside the realm of personal, partisan, or political 
considerations by identifying a paramount aspiration, which, 
I believe, we all share. Simply stated it is: the well-being 
of children comes first in the hearts of parents. They uni- 
versally recognize good education as a primary means for 
achieving this well-being. 

The present system of public education is first of all the 
product of citizens, who without reference to political party, 
religion, or class, created an institution which in its opera- 
tion would realize their highest hopes for their children, and 
for the Republic. 

There is no other educational system like it in th. world. 
It had to be different, because the beliefs, ideals, and faith 
which moulded it were different. Our universal system of 
free public education is a distinctly American product. 

Its roots, however, go far back into history. They are 
toughly intertwined around events which took place in Eu- 
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DON A. ORTON 


rope half a millennium ago-—events, which, in turn, drew 
their sustenance from concepts which long preceded them. 

The idea of universal education was vigorously cham- 
pioned for the first time during the Reformation. With the 
belief that responsibility for interpretation of the Holy Word 
and for winning Salvation lay directly upon the individual, 
came a religious urgency for literacy never before experi- 
enced. 

With the arrival of the Pilgrim Fathers in the New World, 
came another bold public concept: Now not only a universal 
education, but a free one, as well. In his Tenth Annual Re- 
port, Horace Mann wrote: ‘Two divine ideas filled their 
great hearts—their duty to God and to posterity. For the 
one they built a church, for the other they opened the 
school.” 

With the conclusion of the Revolutionary War in 1781, 
one of the fundamental choices facing the people was the 
form their government should take. In view of the tyrannies 
which had just been overcome and the great humanist ideals 
which had inspired their venture for freedom, nothing was 
more reasonable than that the government should assume 2 
republican expression. Rejected was the proposition of rule 
by virtue of an aristocracy of birth and class . . . of political 
favoritism . . . of wealth. 

It must then inevitably follow that the provosition of gov- 
ernment by virtue of an intellectual aristocracy should also 
be rejected. A government clearly could not in fact be of 
the people and by the people unless the people were educa- 
tionally competent to deal with the most profound and com- 
plex of social, economic, and political issues. 


Here in most dramatic fashion the new Republic turned 
its back on the dual systems of education to be found in the 
Old World. New wine was to be poured into new bottles. 
No longer was there to be an inferior education for the 
masses and a superior one for the classes. For this was to 
be a government, not by “gentlemen’’, but by all the people. 
Resolutely and with unswerving tenacity the young nation 
pursued its ideal of a classless, universal, free system of 
education. Washington, Adams, Hancock, Madison, Jeffer- 
son, Rush—all were concerned that the Republic give ade- 
quate attention to the education of its youth. “If a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free in a state of civilization,” 
wrote Jefferson in 1816 to Colonel Yancey, ‘‘it expects what 
never was and never will be. . . . There is no safe deposit 
(for the functions of government) but with the people them- 
selves; nor can they be safe with them without information.” 


The great struggle for universal, free education was waged 
and won in the middle half of the last century. Into this 
stream of development of the free public-school idea the 
West, and conspicuously this state, played their parts. 


The early settlers of this state possessed a strong spiritual 
kinship with the New England Pilgrims. Their devotion to 
education—for God and posterity—caused not only the desert 
to “blossom as the rose,” but more remarkably, perhaps, 
blossomed the minds and spirits of the youths of these first 
generations taking root in this native soil. 


During the first half of the present century, Utah assumed 
a notable position of leadership in public education. Here, 
in 1910, for the first time in the nation, was established the 
requirement of a baccalaureate degree for certification of 
high-school teachers; county school-district consolidation in 
1915 set an example of school organization which, even to- 
day, is far from realized by most other states; the compulsory 
school attendance law of 1919 still serves as a model for 
most of the nation. And of recent years economy in school 
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operation and the number of youth enrolled in high schools 
and colleges in Utah have established new educational goals. 


III. SIGNs OF A CURRENT APPRAISAL 


It is not only proper, but highly desirable, that the people 
regularly appraise their institutions, including the public 
schools. 

But appraisals may be made in various ways. They may 
be made deliberately, consciously, systematically—such as 
has been so well done recently in this state by the Sixty-Man 
Survey Commission. Or, as is often done, appraisals may be 
made by extensive and intensive public debate, Or they may 
be made more or less unconsciously, by whim and impulse 
quite removed from rational, deliberate procedure. Drift, as 
well as design, incisively determines the course of events and 
the fate of institutions. 

Throughout the nation there is evidence of an extensive, 
on-going appraisal of public education. It is largely un- 
organized, unwritten, unreported. Yet it is one of far-reach- 
ing and disturbing implications. What are the signs which 
point to it? 

SIGN I. College students are appraising public education 
in terms of finding satisfying careers in its classrooms. I[n- 
creasingly their evaluation seems to be negative. While each 
year more and more pupils flood the public schools of the 
state and nation, fewer college students prepare themselves 
for teaching careers. 

In Utah, between 1940 and 1952, live births increased 
more than 70% and the school population increased 25%. 
In the face of this unprecedented pupil increase, this year, 
for the third consecutive year, the number of teachers grad- 
uating from the higher institutions of the state has dropped: 
25% fewer teachers this year than in 1950. Perhaps even 
more shocking is the fact that, whereas in 1950, 82% of the 
teacher graduates entered the public schools of the state, last 
year only 34% accepted teaching assignments in Utah. Our 
placement office reports a 300% increase this year over last 
year of teachers who have secured teaching positions outside 
the state. 

SIGN II. Teachers, with evidence of increasing dissatis- 
faction, are appraising their choice of a profession, The 
amount of turnover among teaching personnel is probably 
unmatched by that of any other profession. The best esti- 
mate is that during the summer months, 20% of the state’s 
public-school teachers have left Utah’s classrooms, not to re- 
turn this fall. While this exodus gains momentum, we con- 
template the fact that one-fourth of the elementary-school 
teache-s in the state last year could not meet minimum stan- 
dards for professional certification established by the state. 
The percentage is certain to be higher during 1953-54. 

There can be no question that teacher morale in Utah at 
this moment is at an all-time low. This can be said without 
in any way aligning oneself in the current controversy. It is 
as obvious as the observation that feelings are facts. It is 
distressing to the teachers who feel whipped and frustrated. 
It is distressing to the school administrators who cherish 
high staff morale above expediency in administration. It is 
distressing to the parents who realize that unhappy teachers, 
in spite of their best resolve and intent, make for unhappy 
learners. 

SiGN III. The public is appraising its schools—perhaps 
by drift as much as by design. This seems to be the evidence: 
In ‘many communities there is a splintering of citizen sup- 
port away from public education. One of the surest signs 
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that the public school has drifted dangerously far from ac- 
ceptable standards is the establishment in the community of 
private schools. Certain communities in our land have be- 
come so indifferent to public-school services that private and 
religious groups have marshaled their educational resources 
in order to educate their youth. The result is that neither 
system achieves the quality of education which was once the 
potential of either. At the same time the cost for the dual 
system inevitably rises. But perhaps most serious is the 
elimination of the one real opportunity future citizens of 
our democracy have to work and learn together. For the 
public school, with its wholesome mingling of elements of 
wealth, race, religion, and vocation, is the primary institu- 
tion to bring all children together in the common experience 
of becoming Americans. 

In view of the circumstances existing in our own state and 
on the basis of patterns recorded in other parts of the nation, 
one can with practical certainty predict that, unless rapid 
improvement is made in our public schools, private groups 
will feel obliged to take action to raise the level of education 
for their youth through the creation of competing systems. 

If this should happen in any appreciable degree in Utah 
and I for one feel that the possibility is real—-we shall never 
again know the kind of public-school education for all chil- 
dren we have known during the past fifty years. Horace 
Mann commented wisely on this phenomenon a centu-y ago: 
“The heart goes with the treasure. The common school 
ceases to be visited by those whose children are in the private 
[school]. They have now no personal motive to vote for or 
advocate any increase of the town’s annual appropriation for 
schools; to say nothing of the temptation to discourage such 
increase in indirect ways, or even to vote directly against it.” 

I would regret indeed being misunderstood on this point. 
I am not advocating a public elementary- and secondary- 
school monopoly. This would be as un-American as efforts 
to weaken or destroy the public-school system. My point is 
that apathy and active opposition to public schools do not 
serve to maintain our educational heritage. 

There are yet other signs of the Republic's current ap- 
praisal of its schools. The public-school educator should wel- 
come «criticism. He should welcome, the interest which 
prompts taxpayers to ask him for an accounting of his finan- 
cial stewardship. He should welcome the interest which 
prompts the parents to ask him for an explanation of his 
educational philosophy and theory. He should, however, op- 
pose efforts the primary aim of which is the crippling of the 
public schools. Our day, more than any other during the 
past century, witnesses public education under organized at- 
tack. Writing in McCall's Magazine some months ago, after 
an extended period of investigation and study, Arthur D. 
Morse, a free-lance writer, concluded that ‘Public education 
in America is under the heaviest attack in its history. This 
attack is not aimed at the improvement of free public educa- 
tion. It is aimed at its destruction.” 

Evidence of such attacks has appeared in such scattered 
points as Ferndale, Michigan; Eugene, Oregon; Atlanta, 
Georgia; Scarsdale and Port Washington, New York; Engle- 
wood, New Jersey; Pasadena, California; Upper Arlington, 
Ohio; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Denver, Colorado, and Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland. It is evident in such publications 


as “How Red Are the Schools?” “They [implying Com- 


munists}] Want Your Child,” ‘Progressive Education In- 
creases Juvenile Delinquency,” “Your Child Is Their Tar- 
get” (implying a socialistic-dominated National Education 
Association), and ‘Private Schools: The Solution to Ameri- 
ca's Educational Problem.” 








VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


IV. THREE FUNDAMENTAL IssUES WHICH IDENTIFY THE 
NATURE OF THE APPRAISAL 


We should now be in a position to inquire as to the more 
exact nature of the current appraisal of our public schools. 
It appears to me that in the public mind, both consciously 
and unconsciously, it is evolving, among others, around three 
principal issues: 

First: Is an elaborate and expensive system of public 
education essential for the continued well-being of our youth 
and the American way of life? 

Second: Assuming that it is desirable, or even necessary, 
can we afford it? 

Third: Where does basic responsibility for public educa- 
tion lie—with the local community, with the state, or with 
the national government ? 

With reference to the first issue, has the Republic’s in- 
vestment in its public schools “paid off”? we are indebted 
to historian Henry Steele Commager for his perceptive eval- 
uation of the nature of the assignment of the public school 
in the Republic. In an editorial in Life magazine for Octo- 
ber 16, 1950, he reviewed the four major tasks imposed upon 
the public schools by the citizens: They were: 

Task I. To Develop an Englightened Citizenry. 

Did the schools succeed? The American people, wrote 

Professor Commager, have never succumbed to the meri- 

tricious temptations of a dictatorship; they have resolved 

all conflicts but one—which may inherently have been in- 
capable of peaceful solution—by compromise. 
Task II. To Create National Unity. 

Did the schools succeed? Yes, he wrote, for out of our 

diversity and particularism we have created unity and na- 

tionalism. 
Task III. To Promote Americanism. 

Each decade after 1840 saw from two to eight million 

immigrants, with their divergent cultures, land on our 

shores facing the need to become good citizens. 

Did the schools succeed? The Americanization process 

was clearly a success, he concluded, and the promise on 

the base of the Statue of Liberty was realized largely 
through the unpretentious door of the public school. 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free. 

The wretched refuse of your teaming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me; 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 

Task IV. To Instill Equality. 
Did the schools succeed? Because of their profound cul- 
tural differences it could readily be expected that this 
people would fall easy prey “to forces of riotous privilege 
and ruinous division.” Nevertheless, we have withstood 
such forces. And they have been routed above all, he 
wrote, “in the schoolrooms and on the playgrounds of 

America.”’ 

The second issue upon which this great appraisal seems to 
proceed is: ‘Can we afford good education?” As a native 
son, I confess that not until recent months have I ever heard 
this question raised in Utah. It may have been asked before, 
but if so, I have not been aware of it. 

“Can we afford good education?’ A hundred years ago 
in this state the question may well have been phrased: ‘Can 
we afford not to have good education?” 

The question seems to me to be an economic paradox. 
There is considerable evidence to indicate that this question 
is a demonstrable economic contradiction. It is well known 
that no force is so potent for raising the material and eco- 
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DON A. ORTON 


nomic well-being of a state or nation as good education. 
This thesis was well supported in the 1944 publication of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce in its famous voi- 
ume, ‘Education—an Investment in People.” Its content in- 
dicated that it might as accurately have been entitled ‘‘Edu- 
cation—an Investment in Increased Sales and Improved Busi- 
ness,” for the results of the study showed that education is 
an essential means for the expansion of business. The evi- 
dence demonstrated, for example, that areas of higher per 
capita retail sales throughout the nation follow closely the 
areas of higher educational level. “It is a fact of great sig- 
nificance,” states the report, ‘‘that the states which averaged 
highest in expenditures per pupil in attendance at public 
schools in the last thirty years, are today among the states 

. of higher economic well-being.” 

The results of studies carried on in 54 countries by Pro- 
fessor Harold Clark of Columbia University yield persuasive 
evidence that the two factors which most determine a coun- 
try’s economic status do not, as is popularly supposed, include 
natural resources. As a factor they run a poor third. The 
factors of greatest importance are technology and education. 
In the. countries studied they made the great difference be- 
tween poverty and abundance. 

The unassailable fact is that neither in the state nor in the 
nation are we today making the effort to buy education for 
our children that we made before the war. Defining ‘‘effort’’ 
as the percentage of income the people of the state spend 
for education, last year Utah made 20% less effort to pay for 
education than it made in 1940. And this in spite of our 
experiencing unparalelled economic expansion and prosperity 
during this period. Of the total national income, only a frac- 
tion more than two per cent of it is spent for education. 

The question ‘Can we afford good education for our 
children ?”” seems to me to be a spiritual paradox—particu- 
larly in a state which has become great largely because of the 
past attention it has paid to spiritual values and human re- 
sources. Perhaps the fact that this question is raised at all 
serves better than any other criterion to measure the extent of 
our drift from spiritual to material values. 

Education is essentially a thing of the spirit. It is the re- 
sponsive heart and the skilled hand. It is the quickened 
mind and the healthy body. It is the creative unfolding of 
the human life. It is the stuff from which come competent 
parents and responsible citizens. In its essential expression 
education has a fundamental spiritual quality. 

In the American culture perhaps no measure of worth is 
more accurate than what we are willing to spend our money 
for. How do our spiritual values fare according to this yard- 
stick ? 

Last year in the nation we spent a total of 6 billion dol- 
lars for education. We spent 11 billion dollars for recrea- 
tion, and 18 billion dollars for liquor, tobacco, and cosmetics. 
We spent an estimated 20 billion dollars for crime and crim- 
inals. During any week of our participation in World War 
Il we spent more than we spent all last year for education in 
the United States. 

In certain regards, our values are disturbingly reminiscent 
of Roman values prior to the disintegration of that great 
empire. Plutarch relates the episode of a man of wealth who 
tame to the philosopher Aristippus to ask his services as the 
teacher of his son: 

“And how much will your services cost me?” inquired the 
wealthy gentleman. 

“One thousand drachmas,” said the teacher. 
“One thousand drachmas!’’ exclaimed the father. 


“Why, 
for a thousand drachmas I can buy a slave!” 
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“Do so,” replied Aristippus, “then you will have two 
slaves: your son, and the one you buy.” 


Our public schools seem about to be appraised according 
to a third major issue, namely, whose primary responsibility 
is the public school-—the local community's or the state's? 
I would add a third option—the federal government, because 
it appears quite inevitable that if the wrong answer is given 
to the first question, the only choice left will be the federal 
government. 

With this issue we are obliged to recall the great struggle 
which took place in this country during the second quarter of 
the last century. It has been described as the Battle for Free 
State Schools. This was a period, according to Cubberley, 
the educational historian, “of public agitation and educational 
propaganda; of many hard legislative fights; of a struggle to 
secure desired legislation, and then to hold what had been 
secured ; . of occasional referenda in which the people 
were asked, at the next election, to advise the legislature as 
to what to do; .. .” The height to which the fufy reached 
is indicated by the Indiana legislator who, in 1837 seriously 
proposed that the following inscription be placed on his 
tombstone: ‘Here lies an enemy to free schools.” 


There are at hand signs which indicate that this issue is 
about to be revived. Legally, as well as historically, pro- 
ponents of state responsibility are on solid ground. For out 
of that struggle of a century ago came the clear understand- 
ing that responsibility for free public education unmistakably 
lay with the state. To be sure, for administrative purposes 
schools were organized on a local basis, but without exception 
responsibility for education came to be identified as a state, 
and not a local, one. 


Our own state Constitution, Article X, Section 1, pre- 
scribes: ‘The Legislature shall provide for the establishment 
and maintenance of a uniform system of public schools, which 
shall be open to all children of the state, and be free from 
sectarian control.” 

Throughout the entire country the law universally holds to 
the following principles of state responsibility for education: 


(1) Local school districts and local boards of education 
are instrumentalities of the state, not the local district. 


(2) Local school districts have no inherent power to levy 
taxes (all school taxes, therefore, are state and not 
local in nature, even though they may be levied by 
local districts). 


(3) The state has power to levy taxes on its wealthier 
sections to expend for educational purposes in the 
poorer sections. 


The attempt to isolate economic from moral and legal re- 
sponsibility looks back to the losing forces in the great strug- 
gle of a century ago to find spiritual kinship. It disregards 
the express responsibility of the state to establish and main- 
tain ‘‘a uniform system of public schools.’’ It disregards the 
great economic disparities which exist from district to dis- 
trict in our state. We know that the child born in one dis- 
trict of the state, with its average of $24,000 of wealth be- 
hind him, is educationally favored over the child born in 
one of our many districts which has seven and eight times 
less wealth behind each child. 


The accident of where the child is born must not in our 
state determine ow he is educated. Each child is preemi- 
nently important. The development of our human resources 
—our sons and daughters—must not be tied to the accident 
of where, in any particular part of the state, our natural 
wealth is located. 


V. A Worp To EDUCATORS 


In conclusion I should like to comment on two matters 
which relate directly to those graduates this evening who 
have concentrated in the field of professional education and 
to my colleagues in the public schools of the state. 

Several years ago a rather popular volume in professional 
libraries was one entitled Letters From a Hard-Boiled Teacher 
to His Half-Baked Son. In view of the immediate circum- 
stances and educational climate in the state, the following 
thoughts might well be paraphrased ‘Advice From a Half- 
Baked Dean to Hard-Boiled Teachers.”’ 

I would first of all observe that the difficulties in which 
public education finds itself, in my opinion, are by no means 
the making of any one person or group; neither are they lim- 
ited to any one state. 

With utter respect for the dedication and sacrifice—and 
I use these words advisedly—with which members of the 
profession have carried out their assignment, we have re- 
cently, I believe, seriously erred in two important regards. 

First—inadvertently, to be sure—we have in a dangerous 
degree permitted the public schools to drift from the informed, 
articulate concern of the citizens who own them. The result 
is painfully apparent: about the only identifiable group that 
is well advised regarding the nature of school needs today is 
the professional educator. When he speaks up in the interest 
of preserving past educational standards for youth, he is 
accused of having vested interests and of lobbying. If he 
fails to speak up, the case for children goes by default. 

Our error is apparent, and most clearly it lies in the hands 
of those of us who are school administrators: We have 
neglected to keep our parents and patrons informed and in- 
terested. They are the ones who own the children, who own 
the schools, and, therefore, who own the educational prob- 
lems and the corresponding responsibility for solving them. 





Today they are at once concerned and indifferent, worried 
and complacent, enlightened and uninformed. I know no 
better way to correct the impression that the schools are not 
ours, but theirs, than on a personal, direct, first-hand ap- 
proach, much like the pattern developed by the Sixty-Man 
Survey Commission—an approach which will intimately in- 
volve parents at the local school and district levels in work- 
ing out the solutions to their school problems. 

Second—and again quite inaccurately and inadvertently— 
we have permitted the impression to go abroad that the major 
concern of the profession is improved salaries. Clearly, as 
we all know, this is secondary to our primary professional 
concern that the children of the state and nation receive the 
kind of education that will equip them not only to perpetu- 
ate, but to strengthen, our democratic ideals ‘and institutions. 

Isn’t it remarkable that during the course of this current 
debate we practically never hear the discussion oriented to 
the basic question? Almost without exception the real issue 
—the educational well-being of our youth—is obscured in 
the heat and dust of argument over taxes, teacher salaries, 
or both. 

With the complexities of life increasing, with personal, 
national and international problems becoming more difficult, 
can our children do with less education than we ourselves 
enjoyed? More than evér our times call for youth who have 
been carefully and expertly educated—young Americans who 
have mastered the how and why of the democratic life. 

As never before our hour calls for great spirited, expertly 
qualified, completely dedicated, happy teachers. Who, better 
than we who live in this land of free enterprise know that 
we get the kind of education we are willing to pay for? 

With Commager I would add my voice: ‘‘No other people 
ever demanded so much of education as have the American. 
None other was ever served so well by its schools and edu- 
cators.”” 


Some Educational Imperatives 


THE CULTIVATION OF INTELLECTUAL DISCIPLINE 


By CHARLES TOTH, Professor of History, Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German, Puerto Rico. 
Visiting Professor of History, Department of Education, Virgin Islands 


Delivered over Station WIVI, Christiansted, 


T IS good to say that, in this highly technical world, 
| ttre are still so many who believe that the liberal arts 

curriculum, in the true humanistic tradition, is still basic 
to the education of the individual. No attempt is being made 
here to belittle the value of our professional schools. These 
schools are of definite need. But the good professional 
school will be the one which attempts to bring to its students, 
at the same time, the values which are inherent in the liberal 
arts. In our society it is not enough to know how to make 
an atom bomb, or we shall without fail destroy ourselves 
scientifically and systematically. We do not want our stu- 
dents to graduate merely trained in skills, but to graduate 
with understanding, and the wisdom which comes from that 
understanding. 

In the frankness which sometimes can be established in 
seminars, many of the current malpractices in education are 
brought into focus. The most encouraging thing of all is 


that many of our young teachers are not unaware of the 
problems with which we are today faced. In retrospect I 
would like to mention a few of the more glaring at this time. 

The first, and perhaps the greatest of wrongs which we 
can commit in the field of teaching, is to allow the mediocre 
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to enter into the school system merely on the basis that they 
have the desire to teach. This is the same mistake which is 
so frequently made among religious institutions, especially 
among some of the Protestant groups. The very fact that a 
student professes the desire to become a teacher, or minister, 
so elates his peers, that regardless of whether he has ability 
or not, this ; rm is fanned. We have too many mediocre 
teachers and ministers simply because we dare not frustrate 
what is heralded as a noble calling. These mediocre are a 
pathetic lot who are sowing the seeds of destruction within 
their own institutions. Today, as never before, neither edu- 
cation nor religion can afford anything but the one required 
combination: desire plus ability. Classrooms, and church 
services too, will be the better attended for it. The adult 
can avoid the mediocre in his church, perhaps even at the 
risk of damnation. But the young, impressionable student is 
damned from the moment he steps into the inner sanctum 
of the poor teacher. Teachers should be trained as are doc- 
tors, and as we eliminate the unfit from medical training, so 
too should the prospective “poor candidate” for teaching be 
turned into more fitting channels. Imagine what would hap- 
pen to our society if we allowed medical students to become 
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doctors simply on the basis of desire. The incisions made by 
poor teachers on the minds of young people can also be 
crippling, and even fatal. 

One of the toughest problems which we face in any edu- 
cational system is the problem of the ‘‘temporary’’ teacher. 
By “temporary” teacher I mean the person who is seeking a 
certain job outside of the teaching field, but who decides 
that teaching will do until that job comes along. The school 
system of Puerto Rico is riddled with this type of personnel, 
which is the result not only of the shortsightedness of some 
of our professional educators, but because of the peculiar 
economic and social conditions which are to be found. One 
of the saddest things to take is to meet a young graduate 
who has secured a teaching position, and who makes facial 
contortions of disgust or indifference, and then states; ‘Well, 
I will keep going until the other break comes.” If there is 
anyone listening this evening who fits into this category, may 
we ask that, for the sake of our children, you take some 
other job as quickly as possible, for you can be a warping 
experience on the young mind in your class. 

The salaries paid to teachers in most places are completely 
ridiculous, thereby chasing away the young men and women 
with real intellectual capacity. In areas where there are 
serious economic handicaps, such as Puerto Rico, the impact 
of the low salary scale is destructive to the entire school 
system. The most that can be done on a low salary scale is 
to attract mediocre talent, to attract people who cannot com- 
pete with the more intelligent for the higher salaried posi- 
tions; or, to attract individuals from our lowest social cate- 
gories who, although they may be very good people, posess- 
ing the finest intentions, come into the school system in order 
to step a notch or two higher on the social scale. 

But the most unfortunate thing of all is that most of these 
people come into the classrooms with little cultural back- 
ground, with little or no taste for the intellectual accomp- 
lishments of the past. Our children are constantly exposed 
to ignorance and crudeness, and they are leaving their schools 
illiterate in such large numbers that it more than frightens 
the interested observer. In turn, from these illiterate we 
shall recruit further for our expanding system of education. 

It is part of the democratic creed that all shall receive the 
opportunity for an education, and this is as it should be. 
But as we are shining up our physical plant we find that we 
are building buildings, but we are not building minds. This 
is a serious problem, especially in Puerto Rico where, with 
the exception of three or four schools, the vast majority are 
completely lacking in libraries. Let us be frank—they have 
library rooms, but no libraries, and no trained librarians. 

Another frightening thing is to find no books in the homes 
of so very many of our teachers. Here again is another most 
serious problem: the teachers of America are paid so low 
that, even when they possess the taste for fine books, their 
homes must remain barren. The ridiculous salary scales act 
to make culturally illiterate the very group which is expected 
(some of us believe) to be most concerned with the preser- 
vation and advancement of culture. 

Today our professional educators who inhabit, or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say infest, our educational insti- 
tutions, are trying hard to impress both our teachers and the 
public that teaching is a science, and that with the accumula- 
tion of a certain number of credits, especially in that rather 
sterile area referred to as “methods’’, our teachers are auto- 
matically guaranteed the right to take over the responsibility 
of training the mind, and developing the intellectual capaci- 
ties of our children. 

The truth of the matter, of course,’ is that teaching is 
much more than just a science. It is an art, and by the very 
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fact that it is an art, will not be found in the possession of 
all. There has been no degree invented, nor shall there ever 
be one invented, which will bestow that art upon the person 
who does not possess it. 

While on the subject of the training of our teachers we 
should bring into focus another danger with which we are 
today faced, and that is the lack of preparation in academic 
subject matter among our high school teachers. There is a 
school of thought (and its influence has reached frightening 
proportions) which believes that the conventional subject 
matter approach is an antiquated way of teaching students 
to meet the problems of living in this century of crisis and 
revolution. Of course, a great deal depends upon what is 
meant by the word “problems”, a matter which will be dis- 
cussed shortly. However, regardless of how “modern” we 
wish to become, regardless of whether we throw around such 
phrases as “‘life-adjustment’’ education, “‘real-life’’ education, 
or a hundred other meaningless slogans which are to be 
found in the teacher-college jargon, if we really want others 
to share in the progress which has been accomplished in the 
varied fields of learning, our teachers will have to face their 
students in such classes as mathematics, history, languages, 
geography, and so on. To carry out this responsibility (and 
it is a great responsibility since the large majority of our 
students do not continue their education beyond high school) 
it will be quite necessary for our teachers to have a knowl- 
edge of those subjects which they are expected to teach. 
Then, and then only, can the classroom survive as a suc- 
cessful laboratory of teaching. A knowledge of what one is 
talking about is still the most effective method of communi- 
cation. 

Our high school teachers today are steadily being filled 
up with endless courses in ‘methods’ and ‘‘principles” ; their 
minds are being cluttered up to the point where a knowl- 
edge of the great disciplines is being shut out entirely and 
herein lies the seed of destruction not only for our public 
school system, but ultimately for our society which so largely 
depends upon this system. Nothing is more saddening than 
to see a young man or woman, recently graduated from high 
school, standing before a map desperately trying to find, not 
an island, but the location of France or Russia. But the 
saddest and most frightening thing of all, perhaps, is to 
hear the young student say: “I am sorry, professor, but we 
never studied geography in high school.” 

There are many teachers, as there are many parents, who 
are keenly aware of the dangers which are involved in the 
present situation. It will be necessary for them to act to- 
gether. It will be necessary for them to rise up as one to 
bring pressure upon those who control the educational sys- 
tem, and to force out of office the anti-intellectualists who 
are crippling the minds of our young men and women. 

Our so-called ‘‘educationists” or “professional educators” 
are in large part responsible for the anti-intellectualism which 
today permeates the entire system of public school education. 
The teacher-college crowd represents the greatest threat to 
the democratic ideal in America, for they are attempting to 
do what is impossible: they are attempting to build freedom 
upon the foundation of ignorance. For example, we have 
the following quotation taken from an address given, believe 
it or not, before the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, and accepted without challenge or serious 
criticism at the time. The quotation reads: “We shall some- 
day accept the thought that it is just as illogical to assume 
that every boy must be able to read as it is that each one 
must be able to perform on a violin, that it is no more rea- 
sonable to require that each girl shall spell well than it is 
that each one shall bake a good cherry pie . . . When adults 
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finally realize that fact, everyone will be happier . . . and 
schools will be nicer places in which to live.” 

Another glaring example of the work of the professional 
educators is the Follow-Up Report published by the state 
of Illinois in connection with its secondary school program. 
Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, Jr. has pointed out quite effectively in 
his penetrating criticisms how, in the list of fifty-five prob- 
lems ‘‘the trivia was elaborated beyond all reason, and sub- 
stantial matters lumped together and reduced to relative in- 
significance.” Stressed among the fifty-five problems were: 

1. the problem of improving one’s personal appearance. 

2. the problem of selecting a family dentist and visiting 
him systematically. 

3. the problem of developing tinkering hobbies. 

4. the problem of developing and maintaining whole- 
some boy-girl relationships. 

In this report none of the following were stressed, indeed, 
they were overwhelmed by the preceding fifty-two: 

1. the problem of acquiring the ability to distinguish 
right from wrong, and to guide one’s actions accord- 
ingly. 

2. the problem of acquiring the ability to study and help 
solve economic, social, and political problems. 

3. the problem of making one’s self a well informed and 
sensitive citizen of the world. 

Commenting on the Report, Dr. Bestor of the University of 
Illinois said: 

“Needless to say, the scholarly and scientific disciplines 
have no place among these “‘real-life’’ problems, such as 
developing a habit of going systematically to the proper 
family dentist. Arithmetic has sometimes been considered 
of practical importance, but, although “athletic games” 
“camping’’ and doing ‘‘parlor stunts’ are mentioned by 








name, each as a separate item in the list of fifty-five, not 

one of the branches of mathematics is even hinted at. The 

word ‘‘science’’ occurs nowhere in the list, nor any term 
synonomous with it or descriptive of its various branches. 

That history and foreign languages are absent, even by re- 

motest implication, goes without saying.” 

Our teacher-colleges are today, quite justifiably, under se- 
vere criticism, even that of Columbia University, which has 
recently presented individuals the degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation on the basis of such theses as The Use of High School 
Graduates as Bus Drivers, and A Manual for the Care and 
Repair of School Musical Instruments. It is shocking that 
men should receive the right to be ca!led “Doctor” upon the 
presentation of a report which any competent high school 
graduate should be able to write. 

Our schools have a great responsibility, the responsibility 
not only of handing down our cultural heritage, but also of 
cultivating in the minds of our children the intellectual disci- 
pline which is so much needed in a world in which the 
problems are not only complex, but where intelligent answers 
are urgently needed. It is to be justifiably questioned as to 
whether our students are leaving their schools reasonably 
well-informed citizens, possessing the intellectual discipline 
to be not only more adequately informed for citizenship in 
this world, but to deal intelligently with the information and 
ideas which come into their possession. 

One thing we should never forget: education is criticism. 
The educated mind is the critical mind, and the critical mind 

that is, the mind which is dedicated to the search for 
knowledge, knowledge to be used in the search for truth, is 
the disciplined mind. And it is the disciplined mind only 
which can seek out that wisdom which is so sorely needed in 
this most terrible of all ages thus far recorded in human 
history. 


"High Polish for High Brass’’ 


THE TRAINING OF HIGHER ARMY COMMANDERS AND GENERAL STAFF OFFICERS 


By H. F 


HARDING, Professor of Speech, Ohio State University, Colonel, Artillery, U. S$. Army Reserve 


Delivered before the Rotary Club of Ann Arbor, Michigan, August 12, 1953 


R. CHAIRMAN and Gentlemen: 
I appreciate the kind words of introduction. As 


a resident of Columbus, Ohio, I have a number of 
friends who are ardent Rotarians. Some of them are also 
Ohio State faculty members—and they're highly sensitive 
about Michigan and Ann Arbor. Any evidence you can give 
me, Mr. President, either real or contrived, to support the 
argument that you have a better Rotary Club than the Rotary 
Club of Columbus I shall be delighted to use when I return. 

The title but not the substance of my talk today has been 
appropriated from a recent article by George Fielding Eliot 
called “High Polish for High Brass.’" My purpose here is 
to discuss with you the vital importance of higher command 
and staff training in the Army. In particular, I want to tell 
you about what goes on at the Command and General Staff 


College. It’s located at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. And 
many people know only of the prison there. Actually, as 
General of the Army George C. Marshall has said: ‘‘Most 


of our great commanders were developed on the heights 
overlooking the Missouri River at that old frontier post in 
the heart of America.” 

During World War II I was a student at Fort Leaven- 
worth and in the period 1941-1945 some 18,000 officers were 


trained at the college in 27 shorter courses. Since 1948 I 
have returned there nearly every summer to assist in the In- 
structor Training Program. 

But today I prefer to speak to you not as a Reserve officer, 
but as an ordinary citizen—because I am concerned about the 
future of our country and the need for a continuous supply 
of able and trained military leaders. 

This seems to me to be an especially good time to take 
stock of one of our resources for war. The signing of the 
Truce in Korea two weeks ago may mean neither Victory 
nor Defeat. But it does point up, I believe, a matter many 
of us have overlooked. 

Ever since that fateful day in late June of 1950 when the 
North Korean Army invaded South Korea we have heard 
much about Guided Missiles, Atomic Weapons, the H-Bomb, 
and improved models of Planes and Tanks. Many people 
have completely ignored the persistent problem of the train- 
ing of Leaders. They are needed in war just as desparately 
as are weapons and ammunition. 

All of us know about the long and rigorous training fe- 
quired to produce a skilled doctor. A first-class surgeon re- 
quires many more years of study and experience. So it 1s 
with Battalion Commanders and Staff officers and Com- 
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H. F. HARDING 


manders for Divisions, Corps, and Armies. Our two-, three-, 
and four-star Generals mature and get military wisdom only 
by a most exacting process. We can be mighty thankful that 
in World War II and since we have had no McClellans or 
Butlers, and few generals like Burnsides, Rosecrans, and 
McDowell of the Civil War. As Major Eliot reminds us, 
in World War II we had no Bull Runs, no Chickamaugas, 
no Fredericksburgs. 

Even in Korea where the Eighth Army met disastrous de- 
feat in the winter of 1950 we have for the most part been 
blessed with superb leadership. Examples of heroic propor- 
tion stand out in every chapter of that fascinating recent 
book, The River and the Gauntlet by S. L. A. Marshall. I 
recommend that book if you want a documented, unvarnished 
account of what modern war is like. In fact, you should 
read it along with that other brilliant account of the Eighth 
Army of World War II, Our Jungle Road to Tokyo, by Lt. 
Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger. You'll get a good idea of the 
enormous complexities of war and the skills it requires in 


both books. 

Perhaps the best short summary of the recent Korean con- 
flict was printed in the New York Times on July 28. It’s an 
article by the Times military analyst, Hanson E. Baldwin, 
and I want to share with you a paragraph or two: 


“Korea needs no Homer to sing of battles lost, of cam- 
paigns won, of death in the midst of life. It has become, 
because of those who fought there, a part of the Ameri- 
can heart. It is compact of our tradition, warp and woof 
of our history. 

The last stand of Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, Medal 
of Honor, Twenty-fourth Division, United States Army, 
whose name and fame will be associated with the Korean 
town of Taejon, battered rubble, hovels and shacks; a 
general with a bazooka face to face with tanks. 

The Pusan perimeter and the outnumbered few against 
the savage many. July 29, 1950, and the late Lieut. Gen. 
Walton H. Walker, who did much with little: ‘There 
will be no more retreating. ***Our soldiers have to be 
impressed that they must stand or die.” 

Sept. 15, Inchon and the Marines. The capture of 
Seoul; the advance to the north; the push toward the 
Yalu; the hopes of “home by Christmas’ and the eruption 
of hordes of Chinese across the frozen mountains of the 
North. And then, perhaps, the most valorous episode of 
three years of as brutal a war as Americans have ever 
fought — the fighting debouchement of the First Marine 
Division from Chinese entrapment around the Changjin 
reservoir. Sub-zero cold and gaunt men hobbling on bleed- 
ing feet; the odds of battle stacked against them. But the 
Marines came out to Hamhung and the sea, bringing their 
dead, their wounded and their guns. And their com- 
mander, Maj. Gen. (now Lieut. Gen.) Oliver P. Smith, 
coined a new battle cry in a corps renowned for its 
spangled deeds and fighting phrases: “Retreat, hell' 
We're only attacking in another direction!”’ 


Let me turn now to the Army Educational System. There 
are, as you know, four main sources of commissioned off- 
cers: they come from (1) ROTC units in colleges, (2) from 
West Point, (3) from OCS, that is Officers Candidate 
Schools, and (4) by direct commission either on the battle- 
field or, as in the case of certain specialists, from civil life. 

Most newly commissioned officers spend one to three years 
at duty with troops. Then their graduate schooling begins. 
At some time between their 2nd and Sth years as officers 
they go to the Basic School (Infantry, Artillery, Armor, 
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etc.) of their branch. Between their 5th and 12th years they 
spend another nine months in an Advanced Course. And 
again, between their 8th and 15th years, usually at about 
the age of 36—if they are especially selected (and only 50% 
are lucky) —they go to the Command and General Staff Col- 
lege. In a moment I will sketch for you the course of study 
there. 

To complete the picture, however, I should say that the 
other schools at the top include the Armed Forces Staff Col- 
lege at Norfolk, Virginia, the Army War College at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pennsylvania, the National War College and the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, both at Fort McNair 
in Washington, D. C. 

About 20% of the graduates of the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College go on to the Army War College—where 
they study the problems of Army groups (two or more 
armies), theaters of war, and the Department of the Army. 


The present course of instruction at Fort Leavenworth 
goes back to about 1903. While he was Secretary of War, 
Elihu Root established our General Staff and shortly there- 
after courses were launched for “young ranking majors and 
old ranking captains.” Today, most of the students are 
lieutenant colonels along with a few majors and a few 
colonels—all of whom are under 41 years of age. 


I have told you that the mission of the college is to pre- 
pare Staff officers and Commanders for Divisions, Corps, and 
Armies. A Division is usually composed of three regiments 
and totals up to 17,000 troops. A Corps comprises two or 
more Divisions plus support and may make up 70,000 to 
100,000 officers and men. An Army includes two or more 
Corps and attached troops and may run from 150,000 to 
400,000 in strength. 


What is the scope of the 41 weeks regular course? It 
covers 1262 hours of instruction and here is what it includes: 


Orientation; principles of war and fundamentals of 
combat ; leadership; new developments and joint planning; 
public information and troop information and education; 
psychological warfare; staff organization and procedures; 
review capabilities, limitations, and employment of infan- 
try, armored, and airborne divisions; functions and tech- 
niques of Gl, G2, G3, and G4; infantry, armored and 
airborne division operations; corps operations; army ope- 
rations ; communications zone; organization of the air force 
and its role in warfare; organization of the navy, evolu- 
tion of navy policy, and naval operations; organization and 
operations of the British and French armed forces. 
Classes are of 50 students to a section. They are conducted 

largely by what the Army calls the conference method, a 
form of guided group discussion. More than 65% of the 
students’ time is spent in Map Exercises and Map Maneuvers. 
A military situation is outlined and students—working as 
individuals assuming roles of Commanders and _ individual 
Staff officers or as groups representing a Headquarters Staff— 
work out detailed Staff studies, field orders and solutions. 
Realism is introduced in the longer problems by umpires and 
by changing the situation at frequent intervals and by alter- 
nating intense activity and “just waiting.” 

The instructors at Fort Leavenworth frequently shift 
around. They seldom appear before the same class for more 
than a few days at a time. Likewise, the composition of the 
classes is changed at regular intervals. Thus, students learn 
from the varied experiences of their classmates. In general, 
each instructor is somewhat of a specialist in the subject he 
is teaching. If he is discussing the Armored Division he 
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probably is an Armored officer and may have been a G3 or a 
Battalion Commander in World War II or in the Korean 
War. 

There are some 50 or 60 specially selected Allied officers 
in attendance as students at the college. They come from 
the South American countries and more recently from the 
countries of the NATO nations. 


You may have wondered why the Republic of Korea 
(ROK) divisions have done so remarkably well in so short 
a time. One reason I think is that practically all of their 
officers have been trained in the United States and the higher 
officers including the Chief of Staff of the Army were all 
trained at Fort Leavenworth. 


How are military doctrine and battlefield techniques kept 
up to date? It happens that the Command and General Staff 
College is also charged with the formulation and revision of 
doctrine for publication in Training Manuals and in instruc- 
tion throughout the Army. The college also ‘‘reviews’’, that 
is criticizes by recommending a¢ceptance or modification, 
doctrine formulated by other agendies. 


Several groups of officers are ¢onstantly at work at Fort 
Leavenworth bringing up to dat¢ and re-writing the con- 
cepts introduced by new weapons) joint operations with the 
Air Force and the Navy, and many other factors. 

As a civilian teacher I have often marveled at the thorough- 
ness of the preparation of Leavenworth instructors. Every 
large subject like “The Division in Attack,” for example, is 
written by a qualified person. A detailed Lesson Plan is 
drafted. All the Visual Aids are assembled. Then the 
“Author’’ of the problem goes before a Review Board or, as 
it's known at Leavenworth, a ‘Murder Board.” It’s com- 
posed of older eagle-eyed, experienced officers. The author 
presents to them his plan of instruction. Then the fun be- 
gins. The unit is analyzed and criticized in the most minute 
fashion—both for doctrinal content and for teaching effec- 
tiveness. 

Usually changes are suggested and the ‘Author’ must 
start all over. The process is not unlike what goes on when 
a doctoral candidate in our university is told by his com- 
mittee to revise or rewrite parts of his dissertation. 


Once the problem, a River Crossing, an Amphibious At- 
tack, or an Attack of a Fortified Position or whatever it may 
be, is approved the “Author” then distributes the Lesson 
Material to a group of fellow-instructors and coaches them 
in the oral presentation. These instructors are responsible 
for presenting it to groups of 50 students and ultimately to 
all 600. 

At regular intervals there are, of course, examinations— 
both objective type and essay-type. Naturally, an officer's 
standing in the course may have a good deal of significance 
in his future career. 

As you probably know, General Eisenhower was not a par- 
ticularly outstanding student at West Point. But he stood 
No. 1 in his class at the Command and General Staff Col- 
lege. 

Let me pause at this point to make some observations as a 
civilian on the kind of instruction given at the CGSC. 


1. There is there a tremendous vitality and enthusiasm 
for teaching and for doing a good job at it. 


N 


A system of rehearsals, supervision, and class visits 
for new instructors is, I believe, most helpful. We 
have nothing like it for our new instructors in civilian 
colleges. 
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3. The System of Review Boards, while stifling in some 
respects, ensures that a uniform co-ordinated body of 
principles of war gets over to students. 

4. The plan of assigning selected officers to three-year 
tours as instructors actually produces a high level of 
instruction. There is aearly a 40% turnover each 
year but it is in some respects an advantage rather than 
a disadvantage. 

5. Every CGSC instructor becomes a military researcher. 
He writes from scratch a unit of instruction or several, 
during his tour of duty he usually writes one or more 
articles for The Military Review, which is published 
at the Command and General Staff College. 

I believe there are a number of good points about the 
CGSC and the instruction there that should interest faculty 
persons and those of you in business and industry. 

In the first place, as General Eichelberger points out in his 
book, not many American organizations deliberately take a 
man out of production in his late thirties or early forties and 
send him to Graduate School for another year or even more. 

Not many professional men actually practice a return to 
higher studies—as preparation for larger responsibilities. 1 
often think of how much better off we would be in the aca- 
demic world if we had as certain a supply of well-trained 
potential deans and college presidents as the Army has of 
Division and Corps Commanders. 

And in this connection when we add up the results of the 
Korean War let's not overlook this one invaluable by-prod 
uct: Both by professional training and battle experience we 
are actually rich with younger officers—forty-year olds and 
younger—who have the aptitude for higher command. In 
many cases this has been verified in combat. I know many 
of these men and from them we will get our Eisenhowers, 
Bradleys, Van Fleets, and Mark Clarks in the period 1955- 
1965. Our country is blessed indeed to have so many able 
and well qualified officers to draw from. This is a military 
asset of value far beyond any estimate in dollars and cents. 

In modern global war the two most critical factors are 
Time and Experience. They cannot be bought; there is no 
speed-up for them. General MacArthur in his customary 
forceful way has said: ‘‘Skilled officers, like all other pro- 
fessional men, are products of continuous study, training, and 
experience. There is no shortcut to the peculiar type of 
knowledge and ability they must possess. Trained officers 
constitute the most vitally essential element in modern war 
and the only one that under no circumstances can be impro- 
vised or extemporized.” 

There are some persons who lament and resent the in- 
trusions of military officers in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
I mean persons like General Marshall and Walter Bedell 
Smith in our State Department. And as you well know one 
of the persistent arguments used against General Eisenhower 
a year ago was that he would introduce military methods in 
the White House. Just now, if I read the right papers, he 
is most often criticized for not asserting his leadership and 
his office vigorously enough. 

By their broad experience in many parts of the world the 
officers of our Armed Forces provide a tremendously valuable 
reservoir of talent. 

I don’t worry very much about well qualified officers in 
high places or a military caste dominating our country. And 
I'm not afraid of Universal Military Training as a corrupter 
of our young men. As a father I do have deep concern about 
the future of my two boys, one thirteen and one now nearly 
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seven. I know as well as I am standing here that, barring a 
major miracle in the course of world affairs during the next 
ten years, my sons are going to serve in due time their turns 
in some branch of the Armed Forces. When they've been 
sick or when one breaks an ankle I want them to be under 
the best kind of a medical man I can provide. 

If and when the Korean War breaks out in another corner 
of the world, I hope and pray that my sons and yours will 
be under the best kind of trained leaders the United States 
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Army can provide—from Corporals to Generals of the Army. 

We are engaged at this hour in a desperate struggle for 
survival. The Kremlin announcement of Premier Malenkov 
to the Supreme Soviet last Saturday has not eased the world’s 
tensions. I rejoice, however, in knowing how fortunate we 
are to have in uniform and in large numbers brave and de- 
voted men like those heroes who are coming back to us after 
enduring the tortures of the Chinese Communist prison 
camps. 


Aircraft—Our First Line of Defense 


DEVELOPING AN EFFICIENT AND STABLE WORK FORCE 
By A. J. HAYES, President, International Association of Machinists, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the Seventh Annual National Convention— Air Force Association, Washington, D. C., August 21, 1953 


upon mankind and revolutionized the ways of peace 
and the methods of war. 

Today, even as we celebrate the golden anniversary of 
flight, we are called upon to determine whether our air power 
shall soar to the heights of which it is capable, or whether, 
weighed down by the ballast of ignorance and pettiness, it 
will be forced to hedge-hop—gaining altitude to surmount 
each passing national crisis, then being dragged down again 
to skim the surface. 

We, of the International Association of Machinists, are 
pleased to have the opportunity of joining with you in a 
discussion of this vital topic. 

Our roots, like yours, are deep in aviation. 

Five of the seven mechanics who built the Langley Aero- 
dome were members of the Machinists’ Union. 

From that time on, our roots have spread until today the 
Machinists’ Union represents two-thirds of all employees in 
the aircraft industry. 


Pin years ago the Wright brothers pinned wings 


I am not here, however, as spokesman for a special interest 
group, whose members’ prime concern is that of protecting 
their income regardless of the welfare of their nation. Thev, 
and I, have faith that when war and threat of war are past, 
there will be ample work for Americans in meeting the 
peacetime demands of our dynamic economy. We have no 
vested interest in international discord. 


I am not here primarily as a spokesman for organized 
labor. If I were, i would devote my remarks to the important 
subject of industcial relations in the aircraft industry. I dare 
say that the employer representatives here and I, could de- 
velop—out of our separate experiences—a very interesting 
and enlightening discussion of that subject. And, when we 
had finished, I believe you would appreciate the fact that 
good faith and mutual understanding are fundamental to 
good industrial relations. That may sound obvious, but you 
would be surprised to know how many times its truth is 
learned only by experience. 

Tam here as an American who is deeply concerned with 
his country’s safety in these turbulent times, and whose job 
brings him face to face with the impact of our changing de- 
fense policies upon the lives and morale of the men and 
women who produce aircraft—our first line of defense. 

As a citizen, I am puzzled by the vacillations in national 
policy which place air power now high, now low, in our list 
of defense requirements. 

As a member of the machinist’s trade, which places a 
Premium on skill and mechanical progress, I am unable to 





understand a policy which gives high emphasis to the brute 
force aspects of national defense, to the detriment of the 
technological superiority which has made America great. 

As a representative of hundreds of thousands of workers 
in the aircraft industry, I am worried about the financial and 
economic loss, and the sheer inhumanity involved in budge- 
tary peregrinations which change the pattern of aircraft pro- 
duction with the seeming speed of blinking lights on a 
theater marquee. 

If that comparison seems overdrawn, consider what has 
happened to our air power and our aircraft industry in the 
eight short years since V-J Day, since that day when one of 
the mightiest military nations in history was brought io its 
knees by air power, its proud shores undefiled by the print 
of the conqueror’s boot. Our combat troops went ashore 
only after Japan surrendered. 

As a citizen I believe that if we are to be strong in our 
defense of peace and freedom, we must have an air force of 
sufficient strength and efficiency to— 

Give a potential aggressor pause in any plan to attack us 
or any of our allies; 

Fend off any air blow undertaken by such an aggressor for 
the purpose of crippling our military potential, and; 

Retaliate immediately and decisively. 

In this respect I find myself in complete agreecszent with 
the statement made in May, 1952, by one who commanded 


the greatest combined military operations in history. This is 
what General Eisenhower said then: 

“Air power is the dominant factor in war today. * can- 
not win a war alone, but without it, no war can b&- won. 
Our goal is to create air strength capable of answer’; ‘n- 
mediately the onslaught of an aggressor and cover‘, at 
the same time, the mobilization of reserve forces. Sin. * 


we cannot predict when an attack might be launched, air 

forces must be operationally ready at all times . . .” 

I agreed with that statement 16 months ago. I still agree 
with it. 

And in that agreement I am baffled by a defense budget 
which completely ignores the advice and recommendations 
of military experts and seeks to save money solely at the 
expense of our air power. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I am in favor of economy in 
defense spending, and in other phases of governmental ope- 
rations. Workers and their representatives in the labor move- 
ment pay taxes, and from some of the recent expressions of 
sentiment on Capitol Hill, we are liable to wind up paying a 
greater proportion of the taxes than we now do. 
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But there are some ways of saving money that are un- 
economic. There are some things whose value cannot be 
measured in terms of tax dollars. Peace and freedom are 
among them. And a dollar saved at the cost of whittling 
away the sinews of defense may cost us thousands of dollars 
in wartime expenditures, and possibly our freedom as well. 

We must have an air force tailored to the needs of our de- 
fense. This I believe as an American, who values his freedom 
and the peace which will enable us further to perfect it. 

In my job as a representative of wage earners I know that 
we must proceed toward our goal of adequate air power 
steadily and according to a predetermined plan. We cannot 
longer afford—we never could afford—the vacillation that 
has marked our course over the past eight years. We must 
face realities—not the realities of politics, which compromise 
principles to satisfy pressure groups or woo constituents with 
promises of tax reductions—but the stern, cold realities of a 
world whose peace is constantly threatened by a dictatorship 
with an insatiable lust for power. We must not sell our 
birthright of independent strength for the pottage of false 
economy. 

I said I was in favor of economy. And one of the best 
ways I know to practice economy in the field of air power 
is to end for all time the shifts in policy which start a project 
today, abandon it six months from now, and reactivate it a 
year later. There is waste for you—the tragic waste of inde- 
cision. 

The gentlemen here representing the aircraft industry can 
tell you the extent of that waste far better than I. But I can 
tell you the damage it does to the work force upon whom 
our Nation and our aircraft industry must depend to build 
the planes when we need them. 

In March, 1951, the old B-29 Plant in Marietta, Georgia, 
was reopened for the production of B-47's. As it has done 
in many other cases, the International Association of Ma- 
chinists helped recruit the staff of journeymen who comprise 
the small but essential core of any aircraft plant. Subsequent- 
ly we became the bargaining representative of all the em- 
ployees in the plant. As such, we have been constantly aware 
of the hardships incurred by employees who travelled long 
distances—sometimes with their families—to take jobs in 
Marietta, who lived in trailers or temporary and inadequate 
housing, and who finally managed to obtain more suitable 
dwellings in the now booming community. Then, just as the 
employees were getting settled down, word came that the 
Secretary of Defense was considering closing the plant. 

It doesn’t take much imagination to conceive the state of 
mind of the employees in that plant. It doesn’t take much 
imagination to figure the effects on their work. I understand 
that there is a high turnover rate among employees in the 
aircraft industry. I have heard it said that productivity in 
the industry is not all it should be. Is that any wonder? 
What employee wants to jeopardize his future in an industry 
which depends upon the changing whims of legislators and 
administrators in Washington? What man can produce his 
best when he is wondering whether he will have a job a few 
months hence ? 

Certainly, the longer the situation which has developed 
over the past eight years continues, the more difficult it will 
become to recruit and hold a competent work force in the 
aircraft industry. There is already a shortage of some of the 
skills necessary for an adequate and efficient industry, par- 
ticularly in the engineering fields. Can we honestly expect 
the situation to improve until such time as the industry can 
offer some promise of a stable and successful future to the 
people it seeks to recruit? 











I can sympathize with management's problems under the 
existing circumstances, although I suspect that at times the 
feast and famine aspects of the industry have been used as 
a management tool at the bargaining table. 

The fact is that wages in aircraft, while relatively good, 
are somewhat lower than the average for the transportation 
equipment industry, and that, as many managements have 
found out, can be a very disturbing factor, especially in plants 
located in established industrial centers where competition 
for skilled workers is keen. 

We had a case, several years ago, of an aircraft manage- 
ment in such a section which took advantage of a temporary 
weakness in one of our locals to refuse a justifiable increase 
in wage rates. Perhaps that was smart bargaining on man- 
agement’s part, but the result was that management volun- 
tarily offered a better than six percent increase in wages less 
than half a year later, because the plant had been losing 
employees to other industries around the city. 

We cannot build an adequate air force if we continue to 
follow the changing pattern of defense policies which have 
marked our course since the end of the last world war. And, 
what is equally serious, every day we continue on that course, 
we are weakening the base for a skilled and adequate work 
force in the aircraft industry. 

Some fifty years ago, the late Justice Brandeis, then a prac- 
ticing attorney in Boston, discovered the importance of sta- 
bility of employment and production to good industrial rela- 
tions. He was asked by a friend in a shoe business to help 
straighten out a bad industrial relations situation. Every year, 
just at the peak of production, his employees struck. Brandeis 
discovered that his friend’s plant was producing only on 
order, with long periods of idleness, and long periods of 
overtime work. He finally convinced his friend that he should 
produce for stock in the off seasons, thus leveling out: the 
employment curve. When this had been done, unrest among 
employees almost vanished, and the plant became a model 
for good industrial relations in New England. 

I believe that aircraft plants which have agreements with 
the Machinists’ Union will testify that on the whole we are 
anxious to do everything we can within reason to assist in 
developing and maintaining efficient and profitable produc- 
tion. Historically, we have been leaders in this type of 
activity. Thirty years ago we proposed the joint labor-man- 
agement activity which became famous as the “BAO Plan”, 
and served as a model for the joint production committees 
during the last war. 

After all, we realize that our members can prosper only 
as their employers do. 

In the case of the aircraft industry, however, the important 
factor of stability is beyond the reach of either management 
or labor. And in that industry there is more at stake than 
the dividends of stockholders and the prosperity of em- 
ployees. The ultimate stake is the future safety of our coun- 
try, and the preservation of the freedom we cherish. 

There may be those in positions of responsibility who be- 
lieve that we can afford further delays. I don’t think so. Cer- 
tainly our antagonist does not think so. While we let our 
air power drop off by 84 percent, and our aircraft production 
fall off 95 percent, after V-J Day, Russia dedicated itself to 
becoming the world’s dominant air power. And today, eight 
years later, Russia is still dedicated to that goal. 

We cannot afford to let that happen. We have not the 
manpower to match the hordes under Communist domination 
on the field of battle. Our sea lanes will be imperiled by the 
Soviet Union's mounting fleet of submarines. But we have 
the genius, and the facilities, to outstrip Russia in the air— 
if only we will. 
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A. J. HAYES 


I have been asked if I would forecast the air power future. 
I have no relish for the soothsayer’s role. I do know what 
the future is if we do not mend our policies. And it is a 
bleak one—from the viewpoint of national defense, and from 
the viewpoint of our aircraft industry and labor force. I 
think I know what our air power could be, if we had the 
means to achieve it. But that is not pertinent here. 

I do know what the future must be. We must set as our 
immediate goal an adequate air force—no less than 143 
wings. We must attain that goal as quickly as possible, de- 
veloping and holding to a production schedule. We must 
maintain our present program of dispersed production facili- 
ties. We must continue or intensify our programs of reserach 
and development, especially among aircraft producers, for 
the purpose of constantly advancing the quality and perform- 
ance of our aircraft. 

If we do these things, we will develop as an efficient and 
stable work-force, and we will see, I am sure, an improvement 
in employee morale and industrial relations in the aircraft 
industry. And in doing these things we will also be laying 
the foundation for leadership in the production of aircraft 
for civilian use—both commercial and private. It would be 
a tragedy if our pre-occupation with the needs for air power 
blinded us to the developing opportunities in civilian aircraft 
and resulted in our sacrificing leadership in that field to 
others. 

You men of the Air Force Association should have the 
gratitude of every American for your untiring efforts to 
awaken our country to a realization of its air power require- 
ments. I hope that my voice here today will lend to the suc 
cess of your program. We, of the International Association 
of Machinists, appreciate this opportunity of participating in 
your discussions. You will find us your constant allies in the 
achievement of your worthy goal. 
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